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The nation-wide debate on revi- 
sion of the United Nations Charter 
has raised an issue more serious 
than that of revision itself: what 
are to be the future powers and 
functions of the UN? A political 
scientist, after brilliantly summar- 
izing the debate, makes an impor- 
tant suggestion on this higher 
issue. 


THE GREAT DEBATE ON 
CHARTER REFORM 


JOHN LOGUE 


ON THE THIRD TuEspDAyY of this September the Tenth General Assem- 
bly will convene at United Nations headquarters in Manhattan. 
The meeting will be unique in two respects. This Tenth General 
Assembly must consider a special item which Charter Article 109 
puts on its agenda: whether to call a General Conference to review 
the United Nations Charter. Article 109 also makes this session 
the first and only one in which it is relatively easy to call such a 
conference. Only a majority of the General Assembly, rather than 
the usual two-thirds, need vote for the call. The requirement that 
any seven of the eleven members of the Security Council concur is 
not affected. 

These special features of Article 109 were a consolation prize for 
the smaller powers at the UN’s founding conference in San Fran- 
cisco. Many of those powers had strongly opposed the veto, the 
dominant role given to the Security Council and other features of 
the new organization. Not surprisingly a number of the small na- 
tions look forward to the Tenth General Assembly with interest and 
anticipation. So do a considerable body of people who believe 
that now is the time to amend the Charter. Their interest has in turn 
aroused the interest of those who think that no Charter amendments 
should be advocated at this time, or at least not by means of the 
review conference approach. 
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There is no guarantee that the General Assembly will call a re- 
view conference. Even if it is called, the Conference may decide 
not to propose any amendments to the Charter. Should it propose 
amendments—proposal requires a two-thirds vote—these amend- 
ments may well not be ratified. Ratification requires the concurrence 
“by their respective constitutional processes” of two-thirds of the 
UN’s members including each of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. Thus the Politburo has an absolute veto. So have 
one-third plus one of whatever number of U. S. Senators vote on 
ratification. While the vote on whether to hold a conference must 
be taken in this Assembly session, the Conference itself, if held, will 
probably not convene before 1957 and might even be called for a 
later year. Finally there is a much simpler way of proposing amend- 
ments than the 109 route. Article 108 provides that two-thirds of 
the General Assembly can propose amendments at any time, the 
same two-thirds whose concurrence would be required in the Review 
Conference. 

Already there has been considerable discussion as to the wisdom 
of holding a review conference at this time and as to the kind of 
Charter amendments, if any, which might be desirable and accept- 
able. Secretary Dulles has indicated on several occasions that the 
United States favors the calling of such a conference, although his 
enthusiasm does not seem to be as great as it once was, and he has 
mentioned some of the proposals in which this country may be inter- 
ested. However, most other nations have been unwilling to commit 
themselves on the question. Thus the position of the United States 
is particularly significant. Indeed the extent of U. S. enthusiasm 
may well determine whether or not a conference is to be held. 

Two years ago the Eighth General Assembly authorized the 
Secretary-General to publish and edit background materials which 
might be useful to a review conference, if called. The debates on 
that resolution, which passed by a vote of 54 to 5, and on stronger 
and weaker resolutions which were voted down gave some indication 
of where other nations may stand this fall. A number of smaller 
nations, including the Philippines, Turkey, Panama, Nicaragua, 
Brazil and Syria, indicated their general support for the idea of a 
conference call. The Soviet bloc, at the opposite extreme, was 
strongly, even violently, opposed to the idea. Thus Russia’s Vyshin- 
sky said 
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Those who want to revise the Charter would like to turn the United Nations 
Organization not into an effective instrument for the defense of peace, as the 
representative of the United States, Mr. Dulles, would have us believe, but 
into an instrument of an aggressive policy which, in itself, constitutes a threat 
to the peace. It is not to secure peace, therefore, but to threaten, to endanger 
and to subvert peace.’ 


A decided coolness was evident on the part of other delegations 
including those of Sweden, Yugoslavia and Israel. Significantly our 
major allies were quite unwilling to commit themselves. In last 
fall’s General Assembly there was no official consideration of Char- 
ter Review. Instead the focus was on the development of American 
opinion, in the Congress and in the country. 

The Congress was not idle. In July of 1953 the Senate had 
authorized the creation of a Subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter under the Committee on Foreign Relations. This Subcom- 
mittee has already held many hearings’ on the subject and has au- 
thorized research which has resulted in the publication of a number 
of valuable Staff Studies.’ Secretary Dulles, Ambassador Lodge, 
former Presidents Hoover and Truman and Eleanor Roosevelt have 
all appeared to testify, the latter three decidedly cool to the idea of 
Charter revision. Meanwhile the Subcommittee has been holding 
hearings in a number of cities throughout the country. Hundreds 
of private persons and group representatives have appeared to tes- 
tify. Secretary Dulles’ plea for nation-wide discussion of Charter 
reform has gotten a considerable response. Many groups have al- 
ready taken stands on the issue. The literature on the question is 
quite considerable. It is with that literature that this article is 
principally concerned. 


II 
GENERAL ARGUMENTS AGAINST A REVIEW CONFERENCE 


Perhaps the most striking thing about these discussions is the 

1U. S. Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Sen. Document No. 87, “Review of the United Nations Charter: A 
Collection of Documents” (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1954), pp. 780-781. 
This 895-page document contains much useful material. 

2Subcommittee, “Staff Studies” (Washington: GPO, 1954-5). 

8Subcommittee, “Hearings on Proposals to Amend or Otherwise Modify Existing In- 
ternational Peace and Security Organizations, Including the United Nations” (Washing- 
ton: GPO, 1954-5). 
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considerable skepticism among informed groups and individuals as 
to the wisdom of holding a review conference and the outright oppo- 
sition of not a few.‘ Some say that a review conference which would 
not propose amendments might have some merit. However, there is 
thought to be little likelihood of so limiting a conference. 

An analogy to the U.S. Constitution makes the no-conference 
position easy to understand. Just as there are two ways of proposing 
Charter amendments there are two ways to propose amendments 
to our Constitution. However, only one of those methods, that re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote of each house of Congress, has ever been 
used. The unused method is very similar to the General Conference 
technique of the Charter’s Article 109. Article V of the Constitution 
tells us: “The Congress . . . on the application of the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments. .. .”” On examination this method will be seen 
to be quite radical. First, and perhaps most important, it completely 
circumvents the Congress. Next, the Amending Convention, once 
convened, could propose any number and almost any kind of amend- 
ments. And, third, the Convention would doubtless work by ma- 
jority rule. Perhaps the Founding Fathers intended us to use this 
method only when a basic revision of the Constitution was obviously 





‘See the following representative selections, on the whole quite skeptical as to the 
wisdom of holding a Conference: Joseph E. Johnson (President, Carnegie Endowment 
International Center), “Improving the United Nations,” Remarks before the Interna- 
tional Conference of Institutes of World Affairs, October 21, 1953 (New York: Carnegie 
Endowment Center, 1953); Ernest A. Gross, “Revising the Charter: Is It Possible? 
Is It Wise?” Foreign Affairs, January 1954; Hans J. Morgenthau, “The New United 
Nations and the Revising of the Charter,” Review of Politics, January, 1954; “The 
U.S. Stake in the UN: Problems of United Nations Charter Review,” Background papers 
and findings of the Fifth American Assembly, August 1954 (New York: The American 
Assembly, 1954); “Charter Review Conference,” Ninth Report of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace (New York: The Commission, March, 1955); and 
Clark M. Eichelberger, UN: The First Ten Years (New York: Harper, 1955). There is 
material on both sides of the question in the special November 1954 issue of The Annals, 
entitled “The Future of the United Nations: Issues of Charter Revision.” See also 
Edward A. Conway, S.J., “UN Charter Review: A Question of Timing,” address de- 
livered at South Bend, Indiana, May 10, 1955 (New York: United World Federalists, 
1955—Mimeographed), for an examination of the sources of opposition to Charter Re- 
view by a strong advocate of it. Father Conway believes that the odds are against the 
conference being held and calls for public pressure on the State Department to change 
this situation. See also his “Catholic Principles and Charter Review” in The United 
Nations: 1954-1955 (Washington: Catholic Association for International Peace, 1954), 


pp. 16-21. 
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needed, the kind of situation which led to the calling of the Phila- 
delphia Convention itself. Reluctance of a legislature to summon 
an amending convention is nothing new. Though it had, because 
of the veto, failed in several attempts to amend the Articles of Con- 
federation, the Confederation’s Congress refused to call a convention. 
Calling a convention might seem a reflection upon the legislators’ 
own abilities. And if congressionally sponsored amendments could 
not win unanimous consent, how could proposals springing from 
an amending convention be expected to fare better? The state leg- 
islatures themselves finally took the initiative. Congress at last 
acquiesced in the fait accompli. Convoking a review conference of 
either variety, U. S. or UN, is not a step to be taken lightly. Should 
the Tenth General Assembly take this step? 

There are several main lines of argument against the holding of 
a review conference. Each is quite plausible. The first and the 
simplest is that there is no chance of Russian ratification of amend- 
ments the Conference might propose. Therefore, it is said, there 
is no sense in holding a conference. The nature of the Soviet 
regime, Russian conduct since 1945, her outspoken opposition to 
the idea of holding a conference—all these things are seen as sus- 
taining the argument. So is Ambassador Lodge’s recent testimony 
that “a prudent man would have to assume that they would have 
to veto anything that we propose.” Yet in testimony before the 
Senate subcommittee Secretary Dulles said: “There is a measurable 
response in the Soviet Union to world opinion. . . . I am not dis- 
couraged at all at the possibilities of having some changes here, if 
they seem reasonable and if they have the strong backing of world 
opinion.” The Soviets are said to have yielded on a number of 
points at San Francisco, e.g., allowing Article 109, permitting the 
General Assembly the broad powers of discussion to be found in 
Article 10. Yet these things, while important, are hardly basic. 
Amendments require Soviet consent. Discussion is, after all, dis- 
cussion. 

Is there anything to be said for proposing amendments which we 
feel certain the Russians will refuse to ratify? Might it not be good 
tc have our position on the record? Opponents of the Review Con- 
ference are sure that this would be a very great mistake. They be- 
lieve that proposing amendments under such circumstances can do 
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no good and will only result in antagonizing the Russians and in- 
creasing world tension. The likelihood of our getting the necessary 
two-thirds support for our proposals is discussed below. 

But perhaps the conferees, like the American Founding Fathers, 
should go beyond their mandate. Perhaps they should write, in the 
guise of Charter amendments, a new Charter and declare themselves 
willing in the event of a veto to set up a new organization within 
or even in place of the United Nations, provided, of course, that 
such a proposal receives overwhelming support from the non- 
Communist nations. Most groups and commentators are strongly 
opposed to this suggestion. They especially oppose it because they 
are sure it would kill the UN and thus deprive the world of the 
UN’s many useful functions, not least of them its value as a meeting 
place for East and West. 

The next major argument against calling a review conference is 
implied in the first two arguments. Suppose we cannot win the 
necessary two-thirds vote for our proposals? Believing Russian op- 
position inevitable many nations, including some of our major 
allies, may think it quite imprudent to follow our lead in proposing 
amendments. The danger here, it is said, is that a persistent Amer- 
ican attempt, in spite of certain Russian opposition, to secure the 
necessary two-thirds majority may produce a most dramatic split 
in the Western Alliance itself as well as a split between the U. S. and 
the neutralist camp. It is held that such a grave split under such 
dramatic circumstances would be a major victory for the Communist 
world. 

A fourth argument follows closely the preceding three. To get 
popular and congressional support for a strong American initiative 
on Charter review and for specific amendment proposals will require 
a great public relations effort on the part of the administration. 
Therefore, it is held, the administration must or in any event will, 
like Wilson before Versailles, build up great expectations. The in- 
evitable disappointment of these expectations, for the reasons men- 
tioned above, will seriously weaken such support as the American 
people now give to the United Nations. 

Another strong argument, though one not to be used in the pres- 
ence of Senator Bricker and his supporters, is that the Charter has 
already evolved in unexpected ways and will continue to do so, 
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adapting itself by changing interpretation and changing usage to 
new problems which arise, showing much the same flexibility that 
the U.S. Constitution has shown. The increasing importance of the 
General Assembly and the practice of not counting a Big Power’s 
abstention as a veto are only two examples of unanticipated and 
beneficial charter development. 

A sixth argument—again a most telling one—which the no- 
conference camp uses is one that must inevitably be treated. What 
amendments does the pro-conference camp want to see adopted? 
Are they so essential that it is worth running the indicated risks in 
order to secure them? Cannot the same results be achieved by 
methods short of Charter amendment or by amendments via the 
simpler Article 108 route? We now turn to some of the amendment 
proposals which have awakened the most interest. 


Ill 
SpEeciFIC AMENDMENT PROPOSALS 
While there have been hundreds of proposals for Charter amend- 


ment, only a relative few have been given wide and serious consid- 
eration. Many of these have to do with the Big Power veto in the 
Security Council, either providing for its complete abolition or for 
its abolition in limited areas only. Two examples will have to 
suffice. One, which has received wide support—including that of 
the State Department—is the proposal to eliminate the veto on 
“Pacific Settlement of Disputes,” the title of Chapter VI of the 
Charter. But, say the anti-revisionists, the General Assembly can 
and does act in this area. When a veto prevents the Security Council 
from acting, the Council can and has removed items from its agenda 
in order to clear the way for action by the Assembly.’ Indeed the 
General Assembly does not always wait for the Security Council to 
drop an item before it takes action—although not a few commen- 
tators believe that this violates the obvious meaning of Article 12. 
And not only has the Assembly dealt with the problem of peaceful 
settlement. It has, by the historic “Uniting for Peace” Resolution of 





5See especially L. M. Goodrich and A. P. Simons, The United Nations and the Main- 
tenance of International Peace and Security (Washington: Brookings Institution, 1955), 
especially pp. 109-113, “Relevance of Article 12.” This study is essential background 
on the whole question of Charter review. 
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1950, asserted its capacity to deal with the much more serious 
matters under Chapter VIII (“Action with Respect to Threats to the 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression’’) in the event 
of a Security Council veto. 

What of the veto on applications for membership—another target 
for Charter reformers? Anti-revisionists hold that there is little 
chance of this being changed. They contend that Russia has a better 
chance of getting its candidates into the UN by holding out for a 
“package proposal” than by letting such decisions be made by 
majority or two-thirds vote. If one’s goal is universality, a package 
proposal seems to be the only way of achieving it. 

Is it possible to make basic improvements in the UN’s collective 
security structure? Nearly everyone is interested in this important 
problem. But here too, it is said, the veto may not be the real 
obstacle. At San Francisco most people believed that the UN would 
exercise the decisive influence in keeping the peace. However, there 
is at present a tendency to minimize this function of the UN, in spite 
of the apparent success of collective security under UN sponsorship 
in Korea. The basic tools for collective security are there, the veto 
notwithstanding. The member nations have all pledged their aid to 
help prevent aggression. There are detailed provisions in Article 43 
by which each member is to make special agreements with the 
Security Council concerning the forces to be held ready for collective 
security action. True, the veto has tended to negative these provi- 
sions. But similar pledges and similar provisions are suggested in 
the General Assembly’s “Uniting for Peace” Resolution. Yet, the 
absence of the veto notwithstanding, the General Assembly has found 
the member nations very reluctant to make commitments along these 
lines. Is the fault, as some people well-disposed to the UN maintain, 
that collective security itself is unworkable? If so, perhaps we should 
be resigned to the atrophy of the UN’s collective security functions, 
leaving the main burden of keeping the peace to the regional or- 
ganizations and the big powers and their followings, acting alone or 
in concert. Their endeavors in this direction would preferably, but 
not necessarily, be taken with the endorsement of the UN. The point, 
a most important one, has been well put by Walter Lippmann: 


. . . no universal society like the United Nations can survive if it is expected 
to execute the principle of collective security. The general and official view 
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ever since Wilson’s time has been, I am fully aware, that unless an interna- 
tional organization is able to suppress aggression by collective action it has 
ro reason for existence. But the truth is, as I see it, that universal society 
cannot enforce peace by collective action and will be destroyed if it tries to. 
- + » you cannot rally all the nations to a collective war to enforce peace. 

The trouble is that, when the issue is less than the survival of the great 
nations, the method of collective security will not be used because it is just 
as terrifying to the policeman as it is to the lawbreaker. It punishes the 
law-enforcing states, at least until they have paid the awful price of victory, 
as much as the law-breaking states. You can’t achieve peace through law by 
calling upon masses of innocent people to stand ready to exterminate masses 
of other people. . . .* 


It has also been made by Hans J. Morgenthau 


The attempt to put collective security into effect under such conditions— 
which are, as we know, the only conditions under which it can be put into 
effect—will not preserve peace, but will make war inevitable . . . it will also 
make localized war impossible and thus make war universal.’ 


In the fifteenth number of The Federalist Hamilton takes the same 
position. The second of the following two passages is particularly 
apt when we consider the American people’s strong feelings about 
the great and unequal share of sacrifice which this nation bore in 
Korea. Hamilton wrote 


In an association where the general authority is confined to the collective 
bodies of the communities that compose it, every breach of the laws must 
involve a state of war, and military execution must become the only instru- 
ment of civil obedience. Such a state of things can certainly not deserve the 
name of government, nor would any prudent man choose to commit his 
happiness to it... . 

It has happened as was to have been foreseen. The measures of the Union 
have not been executed. . . . Things did not come to this desperate extremity 
at once. The causes which have been specified produced at first only unequal 
and disproportionate degrees of compliance with the requisitions of the 
Union. The greater deficiencies of some States furnished the pretext of ex- 
ample and the temptation of interest to the complying or to the least delin- 
quent States. Why should we do more in proportion than those who are 
embarked with us in the same political voyage? Why should we consent 
to bear more than our proper share of the common burden? .. . 





*New York Herald-Tribune, January 15, 1951. 
THans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, 2nd Edition (New York: Knopf, 1954), 


p- 393. 
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The no-conference camp is split as to whether the UN under the 
present Charter is capable of undertaking collective security. But 
when it comes to the related question of disarmament many, surpris- 
ingly enough, hold that a workable system of disarmament is prac- 
ticable and achievable without changes in the Charter. They con- 
tend that agreement on a solution to this problem is much more 
likely to come by quiet negotiation in the UN Disarmament Sub- 
Committee or elsewhere rather than by formal amendment, especially 
by a public review conference held in spite of the violent protests 
of the Soviets. But there is little agreement among the anti- 
revisionists as to how disarmament without Charter revision might 
work. The general effect of their writings, it must be said, is that 
disarmament is not now possible by any method. In any case the 
anti-revisionists are as one in their opposition to the radical security 
and disarmament proposals which are advocated by the world fed- 
eralists, one of the major groups favoring a review conference.’ 

A chief feature of the federalist proposals, as was true of the 
Baruch Plan, is that enforcement measures are to be taken against 
the offending individual rather than against the nation. This is only 
ene part of a comprehensive reform which would disarm all the 
member nations, atomically and otherwise, give the UN a monopoly 
of major armed force and empower a UN judiciary to try individual 
suspects brought before it by a UN police force for violations of 
world law. Other changes, especially, for example, in the UN’s rep- 
resentation scheme, are usually to be found in the proposals of world 
government advocates. We shall come back to the federalist pro- 
posals. Against them the no-conference camp uses all the arguments 
marshaled above and an additional “clincher,” that the American 
people and their representatives are far from ready for world gov- 
ernment. So much for Charter amendments having to do with the 
first purpose of the UN, “to maintain international peace and 


security.” 





®This term will, unless otherwise indicated, be used to refer to the American organiza- 
tion, United World Federalists, by far the largest federalist group in this country. A 
good statement of their thinking can be found in a pamphlet, Marion E. McVitty, 
“Fundamental Principles of UN Charter Amendment” (New York: United World Fed- 
eralists, 1954). Also of considerable interest is the work of Grenville Clark and Louis 
B. Sohn, Peace Through Disarmament and Charter Revision: Detailed Proposals for 
Revision of the United Nations Charter, available in digest form (New York: United 
World Federalists, 1953), 
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What of other amendment proposals? Should there be changes 
in Article 10 modifying the General Assembly’s broad power of 
discussion and in Article 2, clarifying the ban on interference in 
“matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state”? Modifications in one direction might please the colonial 
powers but would meet the combined opposition of the Arab-Asian 
and Latin American blocs. Changes in the other direction, broaden- 
ing the UN’s power over colonial matters, would be opposed by the 
colonial powers, two of whom have the veto. And as for changes in 
the voting strength in the General Assembly, they will hardly be 
welcomed by vote-heavy Latin America unless such proposals are 
part of an over-all reform plan of very great merit. The Soviets 
would be grateful for any proportionate gain in General Assembly 
votes. However, what they would like but are hardly likely to get 
are changes which bring them closer to the magic number of votes, 
one-third plus one—the number necessary to block action on “impor- 
tant matters.” As for the Security Council, there might be some 
chance of success for the proposal that India be given a permanent 
seat. But proposals for any major increase in the number of mem- 
bers or for elimination of the veto are susceptible to the charge that 
they are changing the nature of the Council. The important ques- 
tion of Chinese representation is not a matter for Charter amendment. 

The above catalogue includes most of the Charter amendments 
which have been given serious attention. They must be seen against 
the background of the general arguments against holding a review 
conference as well as the specific arguments against each proposal. 
Neither the general nor the specific arguments were meant to be 
exhaustive. 


IV 
Tue CAse For A Review CONFERENCE 


What then is to be said in favor of calling a review conference? 
It seems to the writer that there is only one case for a Charter Review 
Conference. In essence it is the same case that was made for the 
Philadelphia Convention. It has three basic assumptions. The first 
assumption is that times are bad and are getting worse. The second 
is that faults in the UN’s political machinery are a major source of 
the world’s trouble. The third is that now is the appropriate time 
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to attempt to do something about those faults. These assumptions 
imply that the proper work of a review conference is the considera- 
tion of major and coordinated reform of the constituent act—the 
kind of job done at Philadelphia, at the postwar French and Italian 
Constituent Assemblies and, now and then, by special constitutional 
conventions in the States of the United States. 

There is considerable agreement on the first assumption. The 
United States and the Soviet Union still race to increase the number, 
variety and destructive capacity of their hydrogen bombs and to 
perfect the planes and the guided missiles with which to deliver 
them in the shortest possible time. Those who were made hopeful 
by recent Soviet moves, such as the Austrian peace treaty, tended to 
forget the relation between these moves and the Soviet bid to detach 
Germany—and her divisions—from the West. The great interest 
in the Geneva Conference was itself a token of the crisis in which 
the world found itself. 

But if there is wide but by no means unanimous agreement that 
things are bad and getting worse—perhaps in a one step forward, 
two steps backward sort of way—there is considerable disagreement 
with the idea that faults in the Charter are an important source of 
the difficulty. The Charter’s critics sometimes imply that improve- 
ments in the machinery are about all that is necessary. To refute 
this argument many Charter supporters take the opposite and—in 
the writer’s opinion—equally untenable position that the Charter’s 
machinery is adequate to keep the peace. The weakness of this posi- 
tion was treated above in the discussion of the workability of col- 
lective security. Among those who hold it is the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, Oesten Unden. In his highly regarded contribution to 
the Eighth General Assembly debate on Charter Review, Mr. Unden 
said: 

I believe that a scrutiny of the suggestions for significant amendments to 
the Charter would reveal that they either reflect illusions as to the political 
reality in which we are living, or that they have some other aim than the rea- 
lization of the proposed changes . . . a revision of the basic parts of the Char- 
ter constitutes no immediate or important goal. As a matter of fact, the Charter 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. Provided that there is sufficient will to cooper- 
ate, the machinery of the present Charter can render excellent service. . . .° 





%In “Collection of Documents,” supra, pp. 788-793. 
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At times Secretary Dulles has seemed to take the same position. 
In one part of his testimony he said: “. . . the Charter as it is can 
be made to serve well the cause of international peace and justice. 
The defects in the Charter can to a considerable extent be corrected 
by practices which are permissible under the Charter.” And Win- 
ston Churchill has said of an earlier collective security organization: 
“The League of Nations did not fail because of its principles and 
conceptions. It failed because these principles were deserted by 
those statesmen who had brought it into being.””” 

Yet most clear-sighted supporters of the Charter realize that it is 
not the UN but the regional arrangements in addition to the national 
interests of the major powers which bear the main burden of keep- 
ing the peace. Thus U.S. foreign policy has sought to keep the 
peace much less through the UN than through such policies and 
institutions as the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the Berlin 
airlift, NATO, ANZUS, SEATO, OAS, and our treaties with For- 
mosa and Korea. This dependence of the UN on the national inter- 
ests of the major powers was brought out sharply, perhaps inad- 
vertently, by Mr. Dulles in his testimony before the Subcommittee 
on the United Nations Charter. Of Korea he said, “I believe the vital 
interests of the U. S. would have justified our taking this action alone, 
if we had to.” All this is not to say that the UN has not an important 
role in keeping the peace. It has fine accomplishments in this realm 
and its social and economic efforts have been especially significant 
in this regard. 

But if the times are bad and growing worse and if the inadequa- 
cies of the UN’s political machinery are a major part of the trouble, 
need one conclude that now is the appropriate time to do something 
about these inadequacies? By no means. The case against such 
action is a very strong one. It has been made at length above. But 
this question of timing cannot properly be considered until we have 
answered the question, What kind of Charter reforms could make 
the UN capable of keeping the peace? The question can best be 
approached by considering the question of disarmament, a question 
with which the UN and its member states are at present much 
concerned. 


Speech in Zurich reported in New York Times, September 20, 1946. 
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What are the requirements of a workable scheme of world dis- 
armament? They have been implied above. The essentials are easy 
to state. A workable disarmament scheme must be universal and 
enforceable. This means disarming, except for national police forces, 
the member states and giving the UN a preponderance of armed 
force. Enforcement of world laws would have to be on the individual 
person rather than on the state. Simultaneous reforms in other 
parts of the Charter would almost certainly be necessary—in the 
judiciary, in the system of representation, in the executive and, it is 
the writer’s contention, in other areas as well. 

It will at once be objected that these reforms have a decided re- 
semblance to those proposed by the world federalists, that it is 
being contended that a truly adequate disarmament scheme requires 
that the UN be given real governmental powers, i.e., transformed into 
a world government. Exactly. The price may be too high but that is 
the price. General Romulo has stated this boldly and challenged 
the member nations to begin now to make the required basic changes. 
Last September in an eloquent address to the Ninth General Assem- 
bly this former President of the Assembly said: 


. . in the short space of nine years, the Charter of the United Nations has 
become dangerously obsolete to the degree that under its existing provisions 
the Organization is powerless to act effectively to forestall universal catas- 
trophe. .. . 

To cope with the atomic revolution, we need a political revolution of at 
least equal imagination and magnitude. . . . 

In considering amendments, the yardstick should not be what seems pos- 
sible in the context of the present international situation, but rather what is 
necessary to enable mankind to avoid atomic destruction. 


General Romulo’s proposals were very similar to those outlined 


above: 


Such proposals would certainly include the restriction of the scope of 
domestic jurisdiction and the concept of state sovereignty, the establishment 
of a system of weighted representation of Member States, the abolition of 
permanent seats in the Security Council, and the placing in the hands of the 
United Nations of the means to enforce decisions involving international 
peace and security, particularly as regards the regulation of armaments, 
control of atomic energy and prohibition of atomic weapons. 


He continued: 
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There are those who will say, this is “world government” and dismiss 
such proposals as utopian and impractical. But in the present context of 
human affairs, any revision of the United Nations Charter would be less 
than practical unless it attempts wisely and courageously to bridge the gap 
between what is possible and what is necessary. This can only be done by a 
bold new approach, a desperate frontal assault, if you will, upon the problem 
of international organization, undeterred by the limitations of past or present 
experience . . . we must not only think in terms of the improbable but also 
attempt the seemingly impossible. For the alternative is to let the world drift 
willy-nilly toward disaster, borne on the ancient tides of power politics and 
WR. 00:0 


Harold Macmillan, shortly before he became British Foreign Min- 
ister, hinted at the possible identity between a workable disarmament 
scheme and world government. In Commons on March 2 of this year 
he said: 

On the whole question of disarmament our purpose is simple and our 
record is clear. Genuine disarmament must be based on two simple vital 
principles. It must be comprehensive, by which I mean that it must include 
all weapons, new and old, conventional and unconventional. The control must 
provide effective international or, if you like, supra-national authority in- 
vested with real power. Honorable members may say that this is elevating 
the United Nations, or whatever may be the authority, into something like 
world government. Be it so, it is none the worse for that. In the long run 
this is the only way for mankind. 


The same position is taken by Professor Morgenthau, who, how- 
ever, indicates his belief in the impossibility of achieving either 
effective disarmament or world government in the foreseeable future: 


There is no shirking the conclusion that international peace cannot be 
permanently established under the present moral, social and political con- 
ditions of the world. . . . in no period of modern history was civilization 
more in need of permanent peace and, hence, of a world state, and .. . in no 
period of modern history were the moral, social and political conditions of 
the world less favorable for the establishment of a world state. There is, 
finally, no shirking the conclusion that . . . there can be no world state 
without a world community willing and able to support it.” 


We shall return to this problem of the relation between world gov- 
ernment and world community. But first let us briefly examine the 


Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 481. 
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Eisenhower administration’s position on disarmament to see if it 
implies giving the UN real governmental powers—as many said of 
the Baruch Plan. Needless to say, if it does, Mr. Dulles, unlike Mr. 
Macmillan, is keeping it to himself. 

The American position on disarmament seems to have under- 
gone a basic change. In proposing the Baruch Plan the U. S. talked 
of the necessity for enforceable disarmament. Addressing the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission in June 1946, Mr. Baruch 
stated the U.S. position with respect to enforcement: 

. «+ we must provide immediate, swift and sure punishment for those who 
violate the agreements that are reached by the nations. Penalization is 
essential if peace is to be more than a feverish interlude between wars. And, 
too, the United Nations can prescribe individual responsibility and punish- 
ment on the principles applied at Nuremberg. . . . 

Yet in 1955 Russian opposition to enforceable disarmament is as 
strong as ever. This may be one of the reasons why the Eisenhower 
administration has recently begun to show an interest in disarma- 
ment plans which purport to provide for adequate inspection ma- 
chinery but have no provisions for the apprehension and punish- 
ment of violators. The Russians have begun to show interest. Our 
government is trying to see whether there is anything to the idea of 
disarmament without enforcement. 

The answer seems clear enough. There is no reason to believe 
that Mr. Baruch’s assessment of such schemes was incorrect. Dis- 
armament without enforcement would put the greatest premium on 
deception. Should the President go ahead with this type of proposal, 
there is every reason to believe that it could not withstand the search- 
ing scrutiny of the United States Senate. Indeed the Baruch Plan itself, 
in spite of its historic provisions for enforcement upon individuals, 
would almost certainly have been turned down by the same body, 
but for a different reason, namely, that it failed to deal with con- 
ventional weapons. 

But let us make the unlikely assumption that the President pro- 
poses instead the adequate disarmament scheme outlined above, i.e., 
proposes that the UN be given real governmental authority. Would 
the Russians accept such a world government proposal? All that 
has been said above would lead one to give a negative answer. But 
can we be sure? The world federalists say that we cannot say how 
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the Russians will react to such a proposal until we make it. Yet 
almost all informed observers differ from this conclusion. They 
insist that Russian adherence would require a conscious decision 
by the men of the Politburo to abandon their world mission and to 
set in motion, by giving up their armies, the downfall of their own 
position within the Soviet Union. But perhaps the Politburo should 
be allowed to retain whatever level of internal armament it believes 
necessary to keep itself in power, regardless of how dangerous this 
might be to its neighbors or to the UN as a whole. Might not the 
Politburo be interested in this? 

These considerations bring up the question of whether, explicitly 
or implicitly, the revised UN need be concerned with the nature of 
the internal regimes of its members and the methods by which their 
leaders remain in power. One must be tolerant of one’s neighbors’ 
peculiarities—but how tolerant? Should the revised UN be able 
to insist on free elections of the delegates to the UN, or at least of 
the executive or legislature who appoint these delegates? Or is it 
a matter of indifference to us if a substantial number of the legis- 
lators in the world body to which we entrust our security always vote, 
in fear of their lives, as one man. Elmer Davis has stated his views 
on this point in very vigorous terms: “So long as Communists remain 
Communists any world coalition government would be subject to 
the same dangers, and likely to meet the same fate, as the coalition 
governments of Poland and Czechoslovakia; and there is still wisdom 
enough in the West not to run that risk.” 

Nevertheless the world federalists—and only they—continue to 
say that it is possible and desirable to federate totalitarian nations 
and free ones under a common central government with powers 
limited to the control of armaments and the prevention of aggression. 
Mr. Davis is representative of many people who, like Professor 
Morgenthau, have been telling the world federalists for a decade 
that there is no useful analogy between the founding of the American 
Commonwealth from states of the same political tradition, language 
and customs, and the attempt to federate under a common govern- 
ment a hundred nations of the most disparate political traditions, 
languages and customs, some of them under ruthless dictatorships 


12Elmer Davis, But We Were Born Free (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1953), p. 208. 
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dedicated to the domination of the world in the name of an ideology. 
Reinhold Niebuhr has made this point on many occasions—and 
with growing impatience. Commenting on a Roper Poll finding 
that college graduates were somewhat more favorable to world 
government than other groups, he recently wrote: 

I have scarcely seen more damaging evidence against a college education 
as a source of wisdom in political affairs. . . . It must be obvious to. anyone 
with a modicum of realism that there is no possibility of healing the breach 
between ourselves and Russia by these abstract constitutional principles.” 
The basic point is that men will not put their political destinies into 
the hands of persons whom they do not trust. Thus in the second 
of the Federalist Papers, before going into any of the particulars 
of the proposed Constitution, John Jay thought it essential to stress 
the common background of the people who were being asked to set 
up a common government, “, . . a people descended from the same 
ancestors, speaking the same language, professing the same religion, 
attached to the same principles of government, very similar in their 
manners and customs. .. .” 

Whatever the merits of the proposals of the world federalists they 
are at least addressed to the major faults in the UN’s structure, in- 
cluding its Achilles heel, its peace-keeping machinery. They are 
therefore the kind of major reform proposals for which the review 
conference approach is particularly appropriate. 

To sum up thus far: A Charter review conference seems ap- 
propriate only for major reform proposals. Major reforms in the 
UN’s structure and powers are necessary—as soon as possible. 
Major reforms may, however, be impossible to achieve at this time 
and it may therefore be unwise to favor holding a conference even 


for this object. 
V 


A SuGGESTED PROPOSAL 


We have already indicated the basic outlines of the kind of re- 
forms necessary to make the UN capable of keeping the peace. But 
such a proposal is probably not worth making unless there is a 
reasonable chance of its acceptance by all the big powers and the 


18In Elmo Roper, “American Attitudes on World Organization,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Winter 1953-4, pp. 436-7. 
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great majority of the small ones. How, if at all, can this be achieved? 
That is the question. 

The writer believes that the essence of the answer will be found 
in the kind of world government proposal which is made. Should 
such a proposal be limited to security matters as the federalists 
urge? Or should a more generous grant of powers be proposed? The 
answer to this question may have a very great effect on the problem 
of winning acceptance. As to Soviet acceptance the writer believes 
—as do the great majority of students of the question—that the 
present Soviet regime will not go along with any workable world 
government proposals. But one cannot stop here and re-embrace 
the heresy, “In increasing arms-competition is our salvation.” The 
question must therefore become, What, if any, kind of basic proposal 
might cause a change in the nature of that regime so that Russian 
adherence would become possible? One part of that answer has 
become increasingly obvious. The proposal must be one that has 
the strong support of almost all the non-Communist nations, includ- 
ing the neutralist ones. For, as Senator Humphrey said this summer, 
the neutralists can be compared to the independent vote in American 
domestic politics. A political party which does not appeal to this 
vote has no chance of success. What kind of proposal, if any, might 
secure the enthusiastic support of the neutralists and those tempted 
by neutralism? Obviously it must be a proposal which seems more 
conducive to their survival than sitting out the struggle between 
the Russians and ourselves. It must be a proposal which is addressed 
to the broad range of their problems and one which they believe 
the Russian people would like to accept. 

One thing seems increasingly obvious. Such a proposal must have 
positive economic and social content as well as provision for keeping 
the peace. Does this mean giving the UN real powers to deal with 
social and economic problems, such as trade, migration, and the 
like? Or will promises of voluntary economic largesse, come world 
disarmament, be found adequate? President Eisenhower has sug- 
gested that the nations promise that with the coming of world dis- 
armament they will make very substantial contributions to the eco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped nations. Naturally our 
share would be by far the greatest. How realistic are such plans? 

Generous promises of future benefactions are easy to make, yet 
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they must seem not a little ironic, in these days of unprecedented 
American prosperity and great world need, to those whom the Pope 
at Easter called “the desolate masses of the poor, scattered through- 
out the world . . . the families which lack everything. . . .” We can 
give great assistance now but we do comparatively little. This surely 
affects the extent to which our promises will be believed. So do 
honest doubts as to the probability of our honoring such promises 
if, as seems likely, the great arms cuts throw millions of men out 
of work. But is it true that we can help greatly now? The admin- 
istration maintains that, on the contrary, we are almost at the limit 
of our spending capacity. One wonders. In February of 1950 the 
late Senator McMahon proposed that we promise to spend ten billion 
dollars a year on world economic development, come world atomic 
disarmament. He said that we were, of course, unable to appro- 
priate substantial sums now since we had about reached the limit 
of our spending power with a national budget of forty billions. 
Four months later the Korean War started. By 1952 our budget 
had risen to sixty-six billions—with no sign whatsoever of national 
bankruptcy. To the desolate masses Senator McMahon, President 
Eisenhower and all of us have said that their problems are im- 
portant but not important enough. The size of our recent Point Four 
operations and of our contributions to the UN specialized agencies 
make this very clear. So does our coolness to the whole idea of a 
Specialized United Nations Fund for Economic Development, 
strongly advocated by all the underdeveloped nations. 

If “economic voluntarism” does not work now, with anti-Com- 
munist motivations added to humanitarian ones, it is most doubtful 
that it would work in a reformed UN. As they look ahead, the 
underdeveloped nations do not relish the idea of having the health 
of their economies—and thus of their people—depend upon the 
extent to which we keep our past promises of charity, on the extent 
to which we of our own free will want to and are able to moderate 
the effects which our dominant economy must inevitably have on 
their relatively fragile economies. The prospect of entering a per- 
petual union with a nation whose giant economy would be com- 
pletely immune to federal controls is therefore not something to 
generate enthusiasm in the underdeveloped nations. Yet this is 
precisely what is implied by limiting the grant of powers to security 
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matters, the proposal by which the federalists expect to win the 
strong adherence of the underdeveloped nations and of the Soviet 
Union as well. They would do well to reflect on a statement of 
Pandit Nehru, the most prominent leader in the neutralist camp: 


We talk of world government and of one world, and millions yearn for 
this. Earnest efforts continue to be made to realize this ideal of the human 
race, which has become so imperative today. And yet those efforts have thus 
far proved ineffective, even though it becomes ever clearer that, if there is 
going to be no world order, then there might be no order at all left in the 


world, ... 
Surely there must be something wrong about our approach to this vital 
problem of the age, something essentially lacking.” 


Why do the world federalists persist in calling for a merely security 
federation? 

One possibility that merits serious consideration is the federalists’ 
use of analogy, that sometimes illuminating, sometimes deceptive 
mental operation. It is the writer’s contention that the basic trouble 
is not that the federalists are reasoning from the American Consti- 
tution but that they are reasoning from the wrong version of the 
American Constitution, a version which was born in the late nine- 
teenth century and died in 1937. It was in 1937 that the Supreme 
Court’s history-making Jones and Laughlin decision allowed the 
Congress to write federal welfare legislation. It is this “post-Jones 
and Laughlin” Constitution which federalists must reason from if 
their Charter reform proposals are to merit serious attention from 
the “independent vote,” i.e., the underdeveloped areas. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes’s words on interstate labor relations can be applied to 
world economic relations as they would develop under a United 
Nations with no powers at all in the economic and security field. 


We are asked to shut our eyes to the plainest facts of our national life and 
to deal with the question . . . in an intellectual vacuum. When industries 
organize themselves on a national scale, making their relation to interstate 
commerce the dominant factor in their activities, how can it be maintained 
that their industrial labor relations constitute a forbidden field into which 
Congress may not enter when it is necessary to protect interstate commerce 
from the paralyzing consequences of industrial war? 





14Jn Harris Wofford, Road to The World Republic (Chicago: The Federalist Press, 
1948), p. 1. 
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The point may be sharpened by asking the question: Shall the 
revised UN have a “contract clause,” a clause forbidding any mem- 
ber to invalidate business contracts—at least contracts between its 
citizens and those of other nations? If not, how shall international 
trade be fostered? But if so, how will the reformed UN deal with a 
situation such as the recent Anglo-Iranian oil dispute? There the 
legal rights were all on the side of the British. But the Iranians 
believed that their weak bargaining position had been taken advan- 
tage of when the original contract was made. With British military 
power failing the Iranians broke the contract, fully convinced that 
it was the right thing for them to do. 

The contract clause is a most important part of our Constitution. 
Yet it is safe to say that part of the price of its survival—and the 
survival of others of our basic constitutional provisions—has been 
a never-ending stream of welfare legislation which has cushioned 
some of the less beneficial results which one has to pay for this 
necessary instrument. Homestead acts were early examples. Mini- 
mum wage laws are more recent ones. A strait-jacket Charter, for- 
bidding the reformed UN to do other than make recommendations 
in these areas, is sure to see great economic and social conflicts 
undermine the peace which it was designed to bring. 

The Jones and Laughlin decision indicates the kind of basic 
world problems which charter revisionists cannot ignore while they 
are devising schemes for armament control. Unless they are willing 
to give the UN real powers in these areas they cannot hope to loosen 
the Politburo’s hold on the Communist Party faithful, at home and 
abroad, nor loosen the party’s grip on the Russian people, nor win 
the positive and enthusiastic support of the great and uncommitted 
“Middle World.” 

Certainly the Russians are most unlikely to vote for such a reform 
plan, either inside or outside a Review Conference. However, their 
negative cannot prevent its being proposed by such a conference and 
their refusal to ratify cannot kill such a proposal. There is every 
reason to believe that, as with amendments to the U. S. Constitution, 
a nation’s vote against ratification can be changed by a later vote 
for ratification. Thus, and this is a most important point, the op- 
portunity to ratify will remain open. The adherence of almost all 
the rest of the world, excluding the Soviet bloc, is the one thing 
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that is most likely to force the Politburo’s hand. Our Charter reform 
proposals must be judged by their ability to meet this difficult re- 
quirement. If they meet it, they will, by definition, have rendered 
baseless any Soviet charges that our proposals are a front for Amer- 
ican economic domination of the world. 

Such a solution is in the great tradition of Western political 
philosophy. For, as Aristotle wrote, 


. @ state is not a mere society, having a common place, established for 
the prevention of mutual crime and for the sake of exchange. 


And St. Thomas, 


. .. he (the king) must provide for each one what is necessary for his par- 
ticular condition and state in life; otherwise the kingdom or city could 
never endure. 


And Lincoln, 


. . . the legitimate object of government is to do for a community of people 
whatever they need to have done, but cannot do for themselves. 


Or, as Pius XII said in his April 1951 address to the World Move- 
ment for World Federal Government, 


The future world political organization . . . will possess effective authority 
only to the extent that it safeguards and encourages everywhere the kind of 
life that makes for a healthy human community, a society in which all mem- 
bers cooperate for the common good of the whole of humanity. . . . 


In a chapter on “The Problem of World Government,” Jacques 
Maritain has written, 


. . . The reason for which men will to live together is a positive, creative 
reason. .. . Fear of war is not and never has been the reason for which men 
have wanted to form a political society. . . . 

. . . The will to achieve a world-wide common task must therefore be strong 
enough to entail a will to share in the common sufferings made inevitable 
by that task, and by the common good of a world-wide society. . . . Suffice 
it to observe that the very existence of a world-wide society will inevitably 
imply deep changes in the social and economic structures of the national 
and international life of peoples, and a serious repercussion of these changes 
on the free business of a number of individuals, who are not the most 
numerous in the world, but the most attached to profit-making. . . .”° 


15Jacques Maritain, Man and the State (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), 
pp. 207-208. 
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Under a flexible constitution it is possible to work out mutually 
acceptable solutions to world needs by democratic methods. Under 
a strait-jacket constitution this will prove impossible. There is, it 
is true, a danger that a relatively generous grant of power would 
mean the undoing of the United States by prohibitive taxes, appro- 
priations and the like. But the danger is more apparent than real. 
The have-not nations, particularly the newly free ones, are extremely 
jealous of their sovereignty and very reluctant to part with any of it. 
If they do endorse such a grant of powers to the UN will they really 
be in such a hurry to abuse it? In No. 17 of The Federalist, Madison 
predicted with great accuracy the pre-Gettysburg history of our own 
federal union. His words surely apply to the first decades of any 
world federal union. 

It will always be far more easy for the State governmenis, to encroach 
upon the national authorities, than for the national government to encroach 
upon the State authorities. The proof of this proposition turns upon the 
greater degree of influence which the State governments, if they administer 
their affairs with uprightness and prudence, will generally possess over the 
people; a circumstance which at the same time teaches us that there is an 
intrinsic weakness in all federal constitutions; and that too much pains 
cannot be taken in their organization, to give them all the force which is 
compatible with the principles of liberty. 

In short it is proposed that a Review Conference is worth the 
having if one’s object is basic Charter reform of a certain sort. 
What is required to make it successful is a vision of the common 
good of the world and a will to make the UN an effective instrument 
to that end. To achieve this it is not enough to preach the promise 
outlined above. What is also necessary is to foster a sense of world 
community by performing in the present on such problems as eco- 
nomic development, the ending of colonialism, and the like. Only 
in this way can there develop that sense of a common responsibility 
for the common good which is essential to the voluntary creation 
of any political society. 

Some will say that all this is quite visionary and that instead 
we must work on more practical things. What more practical things? 
Perhaps we should double our annual contribution to the UN so 
that it will approach the cost of two packs of cigarettes per capita. 
A worthy object—but shall we or shall we not continue to add to the 
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billions we spend to perfect our armed might, relocate and hide 
our basic defense industries, perfect our early warning system and 
improve our civil defenses? Where does this lead? Perhaps by 
immense efforts practical men may be able to devise plans to save 
six of New York’s eight millions if a hydrogen bomb hits. But why 
are not such energies and such imagination available for a really 
adequate solution? For what shall we do if the enemy general 
staff by a tremendous intellectual effort hits upon the idea of drop- 
ping four well-spaced hydrogen bombs on New York at the same 
time? 

In 1786 it was the men of the Virginia legislature, not the men 
in Congress, who were most instrumental in bringing about and in 
making plans for the Philadelphia Convention. Perhaps the Amer- 
ican legislature of today will exercise an initiative here which our 
UN delegation and our State Department seem unable or afraid 
to attempt. 

The critics of revision “know” that the world is not prepared to 
give the UN real power by formal amendment. Yet almost all of 
them call for schemes of disarmament with controls which clearly 
require giving basic powers to a world body. However, they are 
vague as to the powers which it will be necessary to give that world 
body in order to make any disarmament plan workable and de- 
sirable. It is one thing to say that universal, enforceable disarma- 
ment is impossible to get. This may well be so. But to say, as so 
many do, that we can have universal, enforceable disarmament 
without basic changes in the Charter is something else again. 

There is an old and still valid maxim of ethics which says that 
you do not truly will an end unless you truly will the means neces- 
sary to achieve that end. As Hamilton said in No. 23 of The 
Federalist, 


(This truth) rests upon axioms as simple as they are universal: the means 
ought to be proportioned to the end; the person from whose agency the at- 
tainment of any end is expected ought to possess the means by which it is 
to be attained... . 

. . . Not to confer in each case a degree of power commensurate to the end 
would be to violate the most obvious rules of prudence and propriety and 
improvidently to trust the great interests of the nation to hands which are 
disabled from managing them with vigor and success. 
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The great debate on Charter review may yet serve a useful pur- 
pose. The arguments of the no-conference camp do not prove that 
a Conference is not essential. They do, however, point up the in- 
adequacies of the reforms, including the current world federalist 
ones, which have thus far received public attention. In so doing 
they help to bring into focus the kind of reform proposal that could 
work. The devising of such proposals will be hard. Convincing 
the American people of their necessity will be a mighty task. Win- 
ning the support of the non-Communist nations will be more diffi- 
cult still. It is not surprising that as yet neither the pro-conference 
nor the no-conference camp has begun to discuss such proposals. 
Yet it is to be hoped that both will take heart from the counsel 
of Madison, 


Hearken not to the voice which petulantly tells you that the form of gov- 
ernment recommended for your adoption is a novelty in the political world; 
that it has never yet had a place in the theories of the wildest projectors; 
that it rashly attempts what is impossible to accomplish. . . . Is it not the 
glory of the people of America, that, whilst they have paid a decent regard 
to the opinions of former times and other nations, they have not suffered a 
blind veneration for antiquity, for custom, or for names, to overrule the sug- 
gestions of their own good sense, the knowledge of their own situation, and 
the lessons of experience? .. . 


and from the words of Washington as the Philadelphia Convention 
convened, 


It is too probable that no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps an- 
other dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to please the people, we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards defend our work? 
Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the honest can repair; the event 
is in the hands of God. 











Failure to develop a strong intel- 
lectual life may become the great 
scandal of the Church in the 
United States. Father Ellis re- 
views the pitiful record, discusses 
historical reasons which explain 
but do not excuse it, and adds a 
brief word of hope. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS 
AND THE 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


JOHN TRACY ELLIS 


WITHIN THE LAST YEAR the role of the intellectual in American 
society has been submitted to a searching scrutiny rarely if ever 
before witnessed in this country. Some of these critiques, such as the 
comments of Russell Kirk and Clinton Rossiter, have been more 
immediately concerned with the relation of the intellectual to what 
has been termed the “new conservatism.” The greater number, how- 
ever, have taken a broader view, and have sought to trace the causes 
for the anti-intellectual temper of our society, and to suggest ways 
that will enable the intellectual to move out of the isolated and 
suspect position to which so many of his fellow citizens have assigned 
him. In this latter category mention might be made of the stimulat- 
ing essays of Francis G. Wilson, Philip Blair Rice, Robert F. Fitch, 





EprTor’s NOTE: In its original form the present article was read as a paper at the annual 
meeting of the Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs at Maryville 
College, St. Louis, May 14, 1955. 

1Ruseell Kirk, “Ethical Labor,” Sewanee Review, LXII (Summer, 1954), 485-503; 
Clinton Rossiter, “Toward an American Conservatism,” Yale Review, XLIV (Spring, 
1955), 354-372. 
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Henry Steele Commager, John U. Nef, and Merle Curti.? The au- 
thors of all these articles are themselves intellectuals. The sincerity 
with which they approach their task is manifest, and the loyalty 
which they demonstrate to the highest ideals of their profession will 
prove heartening to anyone who has chosen a vocation to the intel- 
lectual life. Their analysis reveals a universal agreement that the 
situation of the intellectual in the United States has been, and is at 
the present time, deplorable. But what gives to the observations of 
these scholars a truly refreshing quality is the healthy spirit of self- 
criticism which most of them display. In general one may say that 
there is among them a fundamental agreement with the judgment 
of Commager when he remarks of the American intellectuals, “They 
have failed to enlist the great mass of their countrymen in the com- 
mon cultural and intellectual enterprise necessary for the Republic’s 
progress and security.”” 


*Francis G. Wilson, “Public Opinion and the Intellectuals,” American Political Science 
Review, XLVIII (June, 1954), 321-339; Philip Blair Rice, “The Intellectual Quarterly in 
a Non-Intellectual Society,” Kenyon Review, XVI (Summer, 1954), 420-439; Robert F. 
Fitch, “The Fears of the Intelligensia. The Present Slough of Despond,” Commentary, 
XVIII (October, 1954), 328-335; Henry Steele Commager, “Why Are We Mad at 
Teacher?” The Reporter, XI (October 21, 1954), 39-41; John U. Nef, “The Significance 
of The Review of Politics,” Review of Politics, XVII (January, 1955), 24-32; Merle 
Curti, “Intellectuals and Other People,” American Historical Review, LX (January, 
1955), 259-282. 

80p. cit., p. 41. A recent article by an assistant professor of sociology in Haverford 
College maintains—contrary to common belief—that the position of the intellectual has 
of late been enhanced by reason of a kind of artistic and intellectual renaissance taking 
place in the United States that has brought natural and social scientists, as well as 
academicians in business and government, a more respected status. Writers like Russell 
Lynes, David Riesman, and Jacques Barzun are quoted as believing that the current 
attacks on the intellectuals indicate the growing importance of the latter, and the fear 
of those who dislike them that they are really having an increasing influence in American 
life. This author states: “As I have indicated, my own informal observations would lead 
me to support the thesis presented by Lynes, by Riesman, and by Barzun: namely, that 
the general status of the intellectual is high and that he currently rides the wave of 
mass distributed culture which sweeps up the beaches of the American middle class.”— 
Milton M. Gordon, “Social Class and American Intellectuals,” American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, XL (Winter, 1954-55) , 522-523. In the same issue of the 
Bulletin, Wilson Record, assistant professor of sociology in Sacramento State College, 
analyzes the reasons and motivation that led so many American intellectuals into the 
camp of the communists and leftists during the 1930's, a trend which had much to do 
with lessening the regard for intellectuals generally on the part of the American public. 
Record would not seem to share Gordon’s optimism about the progress made of late. 
He says, “The intellectual is in American culture, but he is not of it in the sense of 
playing a well-defined role that is continuously reinforced by a feeling of ‘belonging.’ ”— 
“The American Intellectual as Black Sheep and Red Rover,” Jbid., XL (Winter, 1954- 
55), 537. 
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In view of this fact, therefore, the subject of the historical record 
of American Catholics in intellectual affairs is a very timely one. 
For the position of the Catholic intellectual in the United States is 
not basically different from that of his non-Catholic colleague. In 
fact, in some ways it may even be worse. In any case, nothing but 
good can result for all who are concerned with this problem from a 
discussion of the historic background and present status of the 
Catholic intellectual, especially when the discussion is conducted 
in the same candid and critical spirit that has characterized the 
writings to which reference has been made. 

Fourteen years ago one of the most perceptive of living foreign 
observers of American life and institutions, Denis W. Brogan, pro- 
fessor of political science in the University of Cambridge, stated 
in a book on the United States: “ ... in no Western society is the 
intellectual prestige of Catholicism lower than in the country where, 
in such respects as wealth, numbers, and strength of organization, 
it is so powerful.” ‘ No well-informed American Catholic will at- 
tempt to challenge that statement. Admittedly, the weakest aspect 
of the Church in this country lies in its failure to produce national 
leaders and to exercise commanding influence in intellectual circles, 
and this at a time when the number of Catholics in the United States 
is exceeded only by those of Brazil and Italy, and their material 
resources are incomparably superior to those of any other branch 
of the universal Church. What, one may ask, is the explanation of 
this striking discrepancy? The remainder of this paper will be de- 
voted to an attempt to answer that question by a development of 
certain major points based, for the most part, on the history of the 
American Church. 

The first point, namely, the implanting in this soil of a deep anti- 
Catholic prejudice by the original English settlers in the early seven- 
teenth century, requires no elaborate proof for any educated Amer- 
ican. One has but to read the exhaustive monograph of Sister Mary 
Augustina Ray, B.V.M., on eighteenth-century America, or the gen- 
eral work of Gustavus Myers,* to understand how thoroughly hostile 


4D. W. Brogan, U.S.A. An Outline of the Country, Its People and Institutions (Lon- 
don, 1941), p. 65. 

5Sister Mary Augustina Ray, B.V.M., American Opinion of Roman Catholicism in the 
Eighteenth Century (New York, 1936) ; Gustavus Myers, History of Bigotry in the United 
States (New York, 1943). 
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to all things Catholic great numbers of Americans have always been. 
and the pains that they have taken to perpetuate that bias since it 
first entered the stream of American history at Jamestown and Plym- 
outh Rock. In the spring of 1942 I had the fact brought home to 
me in a forceful way when Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., 
of Harvard University, one of the outstanding authorities in Amer- 
ican social history, remarked to me during a friendly chat in Cam- 
bridge, “I regard the bias against your Church as the most persistent 
prejudice in the history of the American people.” Any notion that 
this sentiment was only a part of our past has been thoroughly dis- 
pelled by the substantial support afforded to groups like the Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State since World War II. 

Historically speaking, therefore, the American intellectual climate 
has been aloof and unfriendly to Catholic thought and ideas, when 
it has not been openly hostile, and it places no burden upon the 
imagination to appreciate how this factor has militated against a 
strong and vibrant intellectual life among the Catholics of this coun- 
try. All but the most sanguine of men fee] discouragement in cir- 
cumstances of this kind and the majority usually give way to the 
natural tendency to slacken their efforts. What is more serious, the 
presence of so widespread a prejudice among the great majority of 
the population prompts the minority to withdraw into itself and 
to assume the attitude of defenders of a besieged fortress. That this 
situation had such an effect on many Catholics, there is no doubt. 
Even so brave and talented a man as John Carroll, the first American 
Catholic bishop, revealed the timidity engendered among the Cath- 
olics of his day by hatred of their Church when he was compelled 
to go into print in 1784 to refute a subtle attack on Catholic doctrine 
from the first American apostate priest. As Carroll remarked, “I 
could not forget, in the beginning, progress, and conclusion of it, 
that the habits of thinking, the prejudices, perhaps even the passions 
of many of my readers, would be set against all the arguments I 
could offer. . . .”* How many Catholics since Carroll’s day could 
attest to the same reluctance when they sought to exercise their talents 
in behalf of Catholic truth? And yet anti-Catholic bias should not 


*Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, 1735- 
1815 (New York, 1922), I, 126, 
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be advanced as the prime factor in this situation. More damaging 
than its direct effect on the intellectual shortcomings of American 
Catholics, has probably been the fostering by this historic bias of 
an overeagerness in Catholic circles for apologetics rather than pure 
scholarship. 

A second major consideration which helps to account for the 
failure of American Catholics to make a notable mark upon the 
intellectual life of their country is the character and background of 
the major portion of the people who, until a relatively recent date, 
made up the Church in the United States. From the 1820's, when 
the Irish began immigrating to the new world in large numbers, to 
the 1920’s, when Congress locked the doors upon all but a small 
proportion of the immigrants who sought these shores, the Catholic 
Church was faced with the staggering task of absorbing an estimated 
9,317,000 immigrants of its faith.’ We do not need to be told what 
the immigrant status implied by way of poverty, hardship, yes, and 
even illiteracy. Most of us learned it from tales told by our grand- 
parents within the intimacy of the family circle. And since we have 
had the advantage of a finished education and know what that re- 
quires, we can easily understand how impossible it was for our 
ancestors to produce anything approaching a thriving intellectual 
life. Moreover, the grave responsibility that these unceasing waves 
of immigrants imposed upon the leaders of the Church to see that 
they had the rudiments of religious instruction and the facilities for 
Mass and the sacraments, left little time, funds, or leisure for a 
more highly cultivated training. Brogan understands that fact. In 
1941 he wrote: 


Not until this generation has the Church been given time (with the cessa- 
tion of mass immigration) to take breath and take stock. One result of this 
preoccupation with the immigrants has been that the Catholic Church in 
America has counted for astonishingly little in the formation of the American 
intellectual climate. . . .* 


It is only the exceptional man—for example, John Gilmary Shea," 





7Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? (New York, 1925), 
pp. 113-196, contains the most accurate data available for the Catholic population trends 
from 1820 to 1920. 

®Brogan, op. cit., p. 65. 

*For a pathetic account of the poverty he experienced and the lack of support given 
to Shea during the writing of his great four-volume History of the Catholic Church in 
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the historian of the American Church—who can make headway in 
the world of scholarship amid crippling poverty and the harassing 
anxiety of providing a living for himself and his dependents. That 
was the lot of most of the Catholics in this country in Shea’s genera- 
tion and before, and that there should have resulted a pitifully 
meager record of accomplishment in the things of the mind is thus 
quite understandable. 

But even if the energies of the American Catholic body down to 
a generation ago had not been so completely absorbed in the primary 
duty of assimilating the millions of immigrants, any true intellectual 
distinction—had it been there—would have met with very slight 
appreciation in the United States. Historically Americans have been 
wary of their scholars, and it is doubtful if there is a major nation 
in the world whose history reveals more suspicion of its academicians 
than our own. It is now 120 years since de Tocqueville published 
his famous book on American institutions, and among his many wise 
observations he stated: 

In the United States the people do not hate the higher classes of society, 
but are not favorably inclined towards them and carefully exclude them 
from the exercise of authority. They do not fear distinguished talents, but 


are rarely fond of them. In general, everyone who rises without their aid 
seldom obtains their favor.” 


The prevalance of this egalitarian spirit and the leveling process 
which it inspired prompted Orestes Brownson to inveigh against the 
American practice of dethroning all distinction when he delivered 
the commencement address at Mount Saint Mary’s College in 1853. 
On that occasion he pleaded with the graduates to resist with might 
and main this tendency which he characterized as “the grand heresy 
of our age.” Nor have matters greatly improved since the time 
of de Tocqueville and Brownson, for it has been our own generation 
that has given birth to the terms “brain trusters” and “egg heads” 


the United States (New York, 1886-1892), cf. the correspondence reprinted in Peter 
Guilday, “John Gilmary Shea,” Historical Records and Studies, XVII (July, 1926), 
81-146. 

WAlexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, edited by Phillips Bradley (New 
York, 1945), I, 202. 

UHenry F. Brownson (ed.), The Works of Orestes A. Brownson (Detroit, 1885), XIX, 
439. The title of the address was “Liberal Studies,” and it was delivered on June 29, 
1853, before the Philomathian Society. Among the six graduates of that year were the 
future artist, John La Farge, and the later fifth Bishop of Vincennes, Silas M. Chatard. 
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to designate the popular concept of professors who have descended 
from Mount Olympus to engage actively in the realm of public 
affairs. 

In this respect, I regret to say, I can see no appreciable difference 
between the attitudes assumed by American Catholics and those 
commonly held among their fellow countrymen of other religious 
faiths. The historian looks in vain—always excepting the lonely 
few—for a higher evaluation and a more understanding attitude 
toward the pursuits of the mind among those who are Catholics 
in this country. In that—as in so many other ways—the Catholics 
are, and have been, thoroughly American, and they have shown 
no more marked disposition to foster scholarship and to honor 
intellectual achievement than have any other group. In this their 
European coreligionists have often been far in advance of them. 
One recalls, for example, the splendid efforts made by the Belgian 
hierarchy, their priests and people, in rallying so bravely—and so 
successfully—behind Rector Pierre F.-X. de Ram and his colleagues 
in 1834 in restoring the great Catholic University of Louvain. In 
terms of the comparative attitudes of many American and European 
Catholics to matters of this kind, it would be gratifying to record that 
the Catholics of the United States were an exception to the witty ex- 
travagance of a certain dean who once remarked that “in the Old 
World an ordinary mortal on seeing a professor tipped his hat while 
in America he tapped his head.” But, alas, as far as my reading and 
observation enable me to speak, I find no grounds for the exception. 

One of the principal reasons for the lack of such an exception is, 
I think, the absence of an intellectual tradition among American 
Catholics. Obviously the establishment of such a tradition was im- 
possible amid the stifling persecution and discrimination which 
Catholics experienced in colonial America. With the dawn of 
religious liberty after the American Revolution there was a brief 
span of years when it seemed that a tradition of this kind was slowly 
taking root among the families of the Maryland Catholic gentry. 
For the personal wealth of some of these families like the Carrolls, 
the Neales, and the Brookes, along with their deep and ardent 
Catholic faith, had enabled them to send their children to Europe 





12Merle Curti, “Intellectuals and Other People,” American Historical Review, LX 
(January, 1955), 259. 
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where they acquired an education that was second to none among 
Americans of their generation. Moreover, when the French Revo- 
lution had turned violently anticlerical in the 1790’s there came to 
this country a large number of highly cultivated French priests who 
exercised a strong and uplifting influence upon the intellectual life 
of the small and beleaguered Catholic body. One has but to recall 
the names of Francois Matignon, Jean Cheverus, Simon Bruté, 
Benedict Flaget, and Gabriel Richard—all men of a finished educa- 
tion, fine personal libraries, and a deep love of learning—to know 
what is meant. But before this high promise of the early nineteenth 
century had time to attain fulfillment the arrival of the great mass of 
immigrants dissipated the early hope for intellectual distinction 
which faded away before the all-important task of saving souls. 

As the mid-century approached, it is true, there came another 
ray of hope when a small band of intellectual converts afforded a 
temporary expectation that the American Church might witness an 
Oxford Movement of its own. Within the single decade of the 1840's 
Orestes Brownson, Augustine Hewit, Isaac Hecker, Anna Hanson 
Dorsey, George Allen, Clarence Walworth, James Roosevelt Bayley, 
Jedidiah Huntington, William Henry Anderson, and Joseph Chan- 
dler found their way into the Church, They were all native-born 
Americans of prominent families, most of them had received the 
best American education of their time in predominantly Protestant 
schools, and practically all of them were of a literary turn of mind 
and might be termed intellectuals. They did, indeed, lift the intel- 
lectual tone of Catholicism in this country. But the predominant 
cast had already been given to the religious society they now en- 
tered, and the fact that in the decade of their conversion the immi- 
grant population accounted for 700,000 out of the 1,606,000 Cath- 
olics in the country by 1850, would explain in good measure the 
relatively slight impression which this little band of converts made 
upon the intellectual life of the vast majority of their coreligionists. 
With the latter the all-absorbing ambition was to find a livelihood 
and to make the minimum of necessary adjustments to their new 
environment. In the end the native-born converts with their thor- 
oughly American background were no more successful than the 
European-educated and European-born Catholics of an earlier gen- 
eration in establishing a lasting intellectual tradition. 
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It was the conviction of the need for a tradition of this kind in 

the American Church that inspired some of the finest passages of 
the sermon preached by John Lancaster Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, 
during the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. To Spalding the 
time was long overdue for the Catholics of this country to stand 
forth and give the lie to the inherited prejudice of millions of Amer- 
icans that the Church was the mother of ignorance. Catholic conduct 
during the nation’s wars, he remarked, had convinced all but the 
most unreasonable of the depth and sincerity of their patriotism. 
But in the intellectual order, it was another matter. Thus said 
Spalding: 
when our zeal for intellectual excellence shall have raised up men who will 
take place among the first writers and thinkers of their day their very pres- 
ence will become the most persuasive of arguments to teach the world that 
no best gift is at war with the spirit of Catholic faith. . . .” 
Five years later at the centennial of the American hierarchy John 
Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, made a similar plea to the Catholics 
of the United States to strive for leadership in intellectual circles. 
He stated: 

This is an intellectual age. It worships intellect. It tries all things by the 
touchstone of intellect. .. . The Church herself will be judged by the standard 
of intellect. Catholics must excel in religious knowledge. . . . They must be 
in the foreground of intellectual movements of all kinds. The age will not 
take kindly to religious knowledge separated from secular knowledge. 





13John Lancaster Spalding, Means and Ends of Education (Chicago, 1897), y. 220. 
Spalding entitled the sermon preached on November 16, 1884, “Higher Education.” 

M4John Ireland, The Church and Modern Society (St. Paul, 1905), I, 92. The title of 
Ireland’s sermon preached on November 10, 1889, was “The Mission of Catholics in 
America.” A recent example of a similar exhortation to the Catholics of Asia resulted 
from the Asia Seminar of Pax Romana held in Madras, India, in December, 1954. 
“ .. a genuine Catholic intellectual,” it was said, “tries finally to see whether he can 
reach what in his particular case would be the highest and most fruitful form of his 
apostolate: i.e. to bring the presence of Christ and the Church by his own competence 
as a Catholic into even the loftiest fields of human intellectual endeavour. . . . It should 
anyway be made quite clear that, while the oft and justly condemned temporal and 
materialistic exclusive outlook stands indeed as the enemy number one of modern and 
of all civilization, it is also quite as unchristian to seek refuge in a kind of spiritual 
ghetto, and through a mistaken type of angelism to ignore the deep significance of 
and our duty towards temporal values. Such an attitude of absenteeism and of manichean 
or escapist laissez faire is philosophically wrong in relatiop to the full meaning of the 
human person, and theologically not admissible, to put it mildly. It has unhappily 
contributed to foster many a positive misgiving concerning the so-called conflict between 
science and religion, the earthly city and the heavenly Kingdom. Some consider it the 
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Yet in spite of the stirring pleas of bishops like Spalding and 
lreland, and of the constant and heroic efforts of editors like Brown- 
son in his Quarterly Review, of Hecker in the Catholic World, and of 
James A. Corcoran in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, the 
vast majority of Catholics remained relatively impervious to the intel- 
lectual movements of their time. A fact which demonstrates clearly 
the failure of an intellectual tradition to have taken root among 
them up to the closing years of the last century relates to the Cath- 
olic University of America. When the American hierarchy opened 
the University in November, 1889, the native-born Catholics of this 
country were so devoid of scholarly distinction that the first rector, 
John J. Keane, was compelled to recruit his original faculty of 
eight men from among six foreign-born professors and two 
American-born converts.” One could scarcely find a more striking 
illustration of intellectual impoverishment than this, especially when 
it is remembered that Bishop Keane had sought in every way possible 
to avoid the charge of “foreignism” which groups like the A.P.A. 
were then leveling against his infant institution. 

One of the main reasons why the American Church after a cen- 


tury of organized existence in the United States found itself with no 
intellectual tradition was, I am convinced again, due to the character 
and background of its adherents. Had there been a sufficiently large 
number of American Catholic families with several generations of 
a solid tradition and love of learning in their midst, the appeals of 


tragedy, to a large extent, of late modern Christianity in the West.”—E. Ugarte, S.J., 
“Future Catholics in Modern Asia & the Pax Romana Asia Seminar,” Clergy Monthly, 
XIX (March, 1955), 197. 

John Tracy Ellis, The Formative Years of the Catholic University of America 
(Washington, 1946), pp. 371-373. The foreign-born were Joseph Schroeder (dogmatic 
theology), Thomas Bouquillon (moral theology), Henri Hyvernat (scripture and 
Oriental languages), Joseph Pohle (philosophy), George M. Searle (astronomy and 
physics), John B. Hogan (president of Divinity College); the American-born converts 
were Charles Warren Stoddard (English literature) and Augustine F. Hewit (church 
history). Contrasting the dependence of American scholarship upon Europe up to a 
generation ago and the change that has taken place since, Merle Curti has remarked, 
“But the striking fact has been the gradual reversal in the debtor-creditor relationship 
between American and European scholars.”—Merle Curti (Ed.), American Scholarship 
in the Twentieth Century (Cambridge, 1953), p. 5. Incidentally, Curti’s essay contains 
a quite misleading statement concerning the position of the Catholic Church vis-a-vis 
academic freedom (pp. 26-27). The chapter in this volume entitled “Historical Scholar- 
ship” by W. Stull Holt (pp. 83-110) canvasses practically every aspect of history writing 
in the United States since 1900 but ignores developments in church history entirely. 
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men like Brownson and Spalding might, indeed, have borne more 
fruit. The La Farge family is a case in point. In the correspondence 
of John La Farge, the artist, during his school days at Mount Saint 
Mary’s College in Emmitsburg one finds, for example, that before 
La Farge had reached his sixteenth birthday he had in the course of 
two and a half months requested his father to send him works of 
Herodotus, Plautus, Catullus, Theocritus, Dryden, Goldsmith, 
Michelet, Moliére, Corneille, and Victor Hugo." And that the love 
of books acquired by the great artist was passed on to his children, 
was recently witnessed when his Jesuit son published his interesting 
memoirs and described how seriously reading was taken in the La 
Farge household. There his uncle, Thomas Sergeant Perry, pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard, his father, and his mother read regu- 
larly to the children from the best books. Out of habits such as 
these there developed a taste for good literature and Father La 
Farge tells us: 

One day in August when I was about thirteen, I finished devouring Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson and a feeling of desolation came over me as I turned 
the last page. . . . Then the bright idea occurred to me, why not read the 
two fat volumes through again? It was a wise choice and | shall never 
regret it.”’ 


That is the kind of background from which true intellectuals are 
born, but how many American Catholic families are there of whom 
that could be said? This is what John J. Wynne, S.J., had in mind 
when he discussed with Monsignor Edward A. Pace in the letters they 
exchanged early in this century the need for stimulating Catholics 
to read. As Wynne remarked on one occasion, the habit of reading 
must be started in the home. “We must, therefore, devise some 
means,” he said, “of inculcating this habit in the homes of our 
people; otherwise we shall be providing books for our own book- 
shelves or for the libraries of a small number of priests and a few 
seminaries.” 

It is a sad fact but, I think, a true one that on the whole American 


-—__— 


1“Schoolboy Letters between John La Farge and His Father,” Historical Records and 
Studies, XVIII (March, 1938), 74-120. 

1TJohn La Farge, S.J.. The Manner Is Ordinary (New York, 1954), p. 40. 

18Archives of the Catholic University of America, Pace Papers, Wynne to Pace, New 
York, March 16, 1914. 
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Catholic families have largely failed in this regard, just as the 
families of Americans generally have failed. The tradition that 
established itself in the La Farge family circle has never enjoyed 
wide acceptance in Catholic households, and when an attempt to 
foster such a tradition is sometimes made in Catholic institutions 
of higher education it is often found that the effort has come too 
late. 

But the lack of serious reading habits is not the only national 
characteristic which the Catholics of the United States have thor- 
oughly imbibed. From the time when the Duc de Liancourt traveled 
through the states along the eastern seaboard in the 1790’s and wrote 
one of the earliest books by a foreigner on the new Republic, to 
the essays of recent observers like Evelyn Waugh, few visitors from 
abroad have neglected to comment on the American attachment to 
material goods and the desire to make a fortune as dominant charac- 
teristics of our society. One is reminded of the emphasis that Plato 
gave to this point when he said that “in proportion as riches and rich 
men are honoured in the State, virtue and the virtuous are dis- 
honoured. And what is honoured is cultivated, and that which has 


no honour is neglected.” That this has been true from the begin- 
ning of our national life was the burden of some of the finest chap- 
ters of Henry Adams’ famous History. Speaking of New England, 
where one might expect to find the best that the young Republic 
had to offer, Adams said: 


The intellectual wants of the community grew with the growing prosperity ; 
but the names of half-a-dozen persons could hardly be mentioned whose 
memories survived by intellectual work made public in Massachusetts between 
1783 and 1800.” 


If that was true of the green wood of New England Protestantism 
after a century or more of Harvard and Yale, what was one to say 
of the dry in the small and despised community of American 
Catholicism? Moreover, time saw no improvement for, as Adams 
noted, the more the seemingly inexhaustible riches of this vast land 
were unearthed the more fixed did the American ideal of wealth 
become in the national mind. The fact lent plausibility to Brown- 
son’s indictment at the mid-century when he deplored the dethroning 


The Republic, translated by B. Jowett (New York, n.d.), p. 301. 
2°Henry Adams, History of the United States of America (New York, 1891), I, 93. 
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of every vestige of true aristocracy and distinction as a result of the 


French revolutions of 1789, 1830, and 1848, to which he added: 


Such are rapidly becoming our own American nobility, or aristocracy. 
Our gentlemen are bankers, sharpers, brokers, stock-jobbers, traders, specu- 
lators, attorneys, pettifoggers, and in general worshippers of mammon.” 


As far as I can see, it would be difficult to maintain that the picture 
has changed essentially since Brownson wrote his trenchant lines in 
1853. 

Here, too, the prevailing American ethos took captive the Catholics 
as well as those affiliated with other churches. In no single phase 
of national life have Catholics made the contribution to leadership 
which might be expected of them, but if there be any exception to 
this general statement, it almost certainly lies in the field of business. 
For example, six years ago William Miller of Harvard made a study 
of 187 business leaders and 163 political leaders for the first ten 
years of the twentieth century. In neither category were the Catholics 
distinguished, but it is worthy of note that they comprised almost 
double (7 per cent) the number of leaders in business that they did 
in politics (4 per cent) during the years 1900-1910.” A similar 
investigation by Liston Pope, professor of social ethics in Yale Uni- 
versity, which centered around the years 1939-1946 tended to bear 
out the same conclusion. In this case a scrutiny of the relation be- 
tween the religious affiliation and economic status of Protestants and 
Catholics at the opening of the 1940’s led to the equally interesting 
observation that, “Protestantism had a larger representation from 
the lower class and Catholicism had more middle-class members 
than popular generalizations have assumed.”” In other words, 
Catholics have moved up the economic ladder beyond the rung where 
popular impression had placed them. 

I was sufficiently intrigued by the data contained in these articles 
to institute an investigation among the students of my seminar on 
the subject of Catholic leadership in the three fields of business, 


21Brownson, op. cit., XIX, 439. 

22William Miller, “American Historians and the Business Elite,” Journal of Economic 
History, 1X (November, 1949), 203. 

*8Liston Pope, “Religion and the Class Structure,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CCLVI (March, 1948), 85-86. Pope’s study was based 
in part on Hadley Cantril, “Educational and Economic Compositions of Religious 
Groups,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVI (March, 1943), 574-579. 
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politics, and scholarship during the 1940’s. Their findings were, 
of course, quite tentative in nature, but they did indicate that, rela- 
tively speaking, Catholic business leadership on a national scale in 
those years ran ahead of leadership in national politics, and it made 
the showing by Catholics who had attained national recognition 
through productive scholarship seem insignificant by comparison.” 
There is, then, warrant for saying that Catholics have not only shown 
an increasing participation in the native penchant for making money, 
but that, all things considered, they have probably attained more 
‘ distinction in the business world than they have in any other sector 
of American life.” 

But has the arrival of a fairly large number of American Catholic 


*4The investigations were made by Father Bosco Cestello, O.S.B., Father Oderic Foley, 
O.F.M.Conv., and Mother Mary Peter Carthy, O.S.U. Their studies were conducted on 
the basis of the names found in such standard works as Who's Who in America, 
Directory of American Scholars, Who's Who in Commerce and Industry, and the 
American Catholic Who's Who. \t was found, for example, that there were 171 Catholic 
businessmen in positions of the first rank—predominantly in manufacturing and banking 
and finance—for the years investigated; whereas in the entire history of the country 
there have been only five Catholic members of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
fourteen members of the Presidents’ cabinets out of a total of 301 men since 1789, and 
ten of these have been appointed since 1933. In 1943 there were fifty-nine Catholic 
members out of the total of 435 in the House of Representatives and ten among the 
ninety-six members of the United States Senate. The tentative conclusions concerning 
distinction among the American Catholics in scholarship in the 1940’s (only lay Catholics 
who had published contributions in their respective specialties were counted) indicated 
generally a poorer showing than those in business and politics, 

25In this connection the recent monograph of Irving G. Wyllie, The Self-Made Man 
in America. The Myth of Rags to Riches (New Brunswick, 1954) reaches an interesting, 
if not altogether convincing conclusion. Speaking of the glorification of big businessmen 
and huge fortunes by leading Protestant ministers of the early twentieth century, Wyllie 
remarks that “of the well-known clergy who pointed the way to wealth, none was a 
Roman Catholic.” He sees the reason for this in the fact that prior to 1900 never more 
than 7 per cent of the business elite were Catholics and less than 10 per cent of them 
were foreign-born. Wyllie then concludes: “In ministering to immigrants in the years 
after the Civil War, and especially to those from southern and eastern Europe, the 
Catholic Church was working with men who had very little chance of achieving out- 
standing financial success. In addition, by standing aloof from the glorification of wealth, 
Catholic spokesmen upheld their church’s traditional indictment of materialism” (pp. 
56-57). Wyllie neglects to say that the Church never indicted the accumulation of a 
fortune, provided it was honestly made and properly spent. If Catholic churchmen re- 
frained from extolling wealth after the manner of Henry Ward Beecher, Lyman Abbot, 
and their kind, they found nothing incongruous in having the Church benefit from these 
fortunes as, for example, when Archbishop Ireland opened the St. Paul Seminary in 
September, 1894, made possible by the gift of $500,000 from James J. Hill, President of 
the Great Northern Railroad. 
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business men at the status of millionaires—many of whom are col- 
lege graduates—occasioned any notable change in their attitude 
toward or increase in their support of the intellectual pursuits of 
their coreligionists? That question brings us to the sixth major 
point which I should like to make, namely, the failure of Catholics 
in posts of leadership, both clerical and lay, to understand fully, 
or to appreciate in a practical way, the value of the vocation of the 
intellectual. First, to return to the question of the laity, the answer 
is not, I believe, a clear Yes or an unqualified No. About the only 
norm of judgment that one can apply to their attitude, unless one 
knows them personally, is their outward action in the form of endow- 
ments of the things of the mind. In that respect one can say that the 
situation at present reveals a higher appreciation of intellectual 
values on the part of Catholics of wealth than it did two generations 
ago when, to be sure, the number possessing large fortunes was 
much smaller. To cite once more the history of my own University, 
with which I am best acquainted, I think it was somewhat significant 
that when the committee of the hierarchy sought funds for the insti- 
tution in the 1880's they received only two gifts of really large size, 
the sum of $300,000 from Miss Mary Gwendolyn Caldwell and 
$100,000 from Eugene Kelly of New York. Moreover, in the sixty- 
six years that the University has been in existence there have not 
been more than about ten instances where bequests of $100,000 or 
more have been received from individual American Catholics of 
wealth, and in only one case did the amount approach the million 
mark when the residue of the estate of Theodore B. Basselin, who 
died in April, 1914, brought to the University nearly $900,000 for 
the endowment of scholarships for students studying for the 
priesthood. 

But if the Catholic University of America has not been especially 
fortunate in this regard, in recent years some of its sister institutions 
have fared better. To mention only a few examples, the College of 
St. Thomas and the University of Notre Dame have benefited 
handsomely from the generosity of Ignatius A. O’Shaughnessy, 
Loyola University, Chicago, from that of Francis J. Lewis, and 
Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, and Notre Dame from 
a like generosity on the part of Thomas W. Pangborn. All things 
considered, the last two decades have seen improvement in the 
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financial support given to intellectual enterprises by Catholics of 
wealth in this country. Furthermore, the current awareness which 
many American business leaders are demonstrating of their re- 
sponsibility toward higher education is a happy augury, and it gives 
rise to the hope that the Catholics among them will now step forward 
and identify themselves strongly with this movement. The Knights 
of Columbus have given them a splendid example by their recent 
gift to Saint Louis University for the microfilming of the manuscripts 
in the Vatican Library, a benefaction which will prove of inestim- 
able value to the prestige and future possibilities of American 
Catholic scholarship. To date, however, it may be truly said that 
the over-all record of intelligent appreciation and high evaluation 
for the intellectual activities of their Church on the part of wealthy 
Catholic lay leaders has not been an impressive one. 

While on the subject of the laity’s role in matters of this kind 
it is pertinent to observe that whatever assistance wealthy Catholic 
laymen may see fit to give to the advancement of scholarship in 
the Church’s institutions of higher learning will, in good measure, 
redound to the benefit of their fellow laymen far more than it will 
to the clergy. The percentage of lay teachers at every level of 
American Catholic education has been steadily increasing of late 
years, and this is especially true of the colleges and universities. 
For example, in the academic year 1952-1953 laymen composed 
73.8 per cent of the entire faculty of the Catholic University of 
America,” and in the same year of 753 members of the teaching 
staff of Marquette University 700 were drawn from the laity.” 
This situation is entirely as it should be, for the layman and lay- 
woman have an important part to play in the educational enterprises 
of the Church and, in fact, Catholic scholarship and learning, gen- 
erally speaking, would be improved by giving to the laity more 
of a voice in the shaping of educational policy and in the active 
administration of the Catholic colleges and universities of the 


United States.” 


26News From the Field,” Catholic Educational Review, LI (November, 1953), 638. 

27Annual School Report. Archdiocese of Milwaukee, 1952-1953 (Milwaukee, 1953), 
p. 33. 

*8For a study cf the role of the laity in the intellectual pursuits of the Church from 
the viewpoint of canon law cf. Alexander O. Sigur, “Lay Cooperation with the Magis- 
terium,” The Jurist, XIII (July, 1953), 268-297. Nearly a century ago the writer of an 
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That brings us to the role played by the clerical leaders of the 
American Church. In anything that is said or written on the subject 
of either the clerical or lay leaders in the Church of the United 
States it should be constantly kept in mind that, mutatis mutandis, 
the vast majority of them have been men of their own generation, 
reflecting—apart from the dogmatic and moral views which they 
held as Catholics—the predominant attitudes and prevailing tenden- 
cies of their time. Thus the solemn dignity and stately bearing of 
Archbishop Carroll suggested the eighteenth-century gentleman of 
Washington’s generation in a way that might even seem a trifle stuffy 
to a twentieth-century prelate. Again, the bold and somewhat 
raucous utterances of a Bishop England and an Archbishop Hughes, 
faced as they were by the virulent attacks on their immigrant flocks 
during the era of nativism and the Know-Nothings, would probably 
appear out of place to Bishop Russell and Cardinal Farley, their 
successors in the Sees of Charleston and New York forty years ago, 
when the Church had by that time entered upon an age of im- 
pressive strength and security. In the same sense the bishops and 
major superiors of the religious orders of this generation reveal, 
it seems to me, the characteristics of their time, for among them 
one will find men whose executive and administrative talents are 
of a very high order. It is fortunate that this is so, for it is no exag- 
geration to say that the Catholic Church of the United States has 
become “big business” in the typically American meaning of that 
term. And, we may add, woe to Catholic interests if the bishops 
and the heads of the principal religious orders were not men who 
possessed the ability to cope with the problems that the far-flung 
commitments of the American Church now daily impose upon them!” 

Yet it is to be regretted that the pressing tasks of administration 
leave so little time and leisure to these spiritual superiors for a 
more active participation and effective encouragement to intellectual 





unsigned article in one of the leading Catholic journals anticipated the day when there 
would be Catholic colleges conducted by laymen. He said: “A new order of Catholic 
colleges, with lay professors of acknowledged merit, similar in this respect to the other 
universities of the country will, ere long, arise and afford still greater variety and per- 
haps means for more extended study and deeper research, if indeed the time has yet 
come for them in this country.”"—“The Catholic Element in the History of the United 
States,” The Metropolitan, V (August, 1857), 526. 

29The economic and social backgrounds of the American hierarchy would afford the 
basis for a very worthwhile study. 
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concerns. Their backgrounds do not account for the lack of it, for 
they are basically the same as that of the Catholic intellectuals them- 
selves. That point was made clear by Archbishop Cushing in 1947 
when he stated to the ninth annual convention of the C.I.0. meeting 
in his see city: 

I have said this before, but it is important to repeat it here: in all the 
American hierarchy, resident in the United States, there is not known to 
me one Bishop, Archbishop or Cardinal whose father or mother was a 
college graduate. Every one of our Bishops and Archbishops is the son of 
a working man and a working man’s wife.” 


Many of these prelates of whom the Archbishop of Boston spoke are, 
of course, themselves college graduates, and a considerable number 
of them are the products of graduate training in fields like theology, 
philosophy, canon law, education, and social work. To be sure, 
these are not per se fields of vocational training, but there has been 
a strong tendency to make them that. On the other hand, relatively 
few of the higher clergy have taken graduate work in the humanities 
and the liberal arts. As a consequence one will find among them, 
I believe, a far greater emphasis on what are the professional and 
vocational aspects of higher education, since they serve a practical 
end in their diocesan chanceries, chari’ies, and offices of the super- 
intendents of schools, than might otherwise be the case. In this, I 
submit, they faithfully mirror the intense preoccupation of American 
leaders in all walks of life with the practical. That the practical 
order of things is of vital importance to the Church, no one with 
any understanding of its mission would attempt to deny. But by 
the same token the Church has a mission to the intellectual elite 
and this, I fear, has been allowed to suffer neglect by reason of 
the prevalence of the practical. 

Apart, however, from personal backgrounds, the harassing day- 
to-day duties of administration, and the national temper of prac- 
ticality which bishops and religious superiors—like all the rest of 
us—have imbibed as an influencing factor in their lives, the church- 
men have not been able to draw upon a well-established intellectual 
tradition inherited from the countries of their origin. The majority 
of these men have been of Irish or German extraction, and by virtue 


Boston Pilot, October 17, 1947. The archbishop’s speech was delivered at the open- 
ing session on October 13. 
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of similarity of language and customs many of them have closely 
followed developments of the Church in England. In neither the 
Ireland nor the Germany of their grandparents and parents, nor 
in the England that they have observed since the conversion of New- 
man in 1845, have they found such a tradition. For example, when 
Dr. Newman attempted to carry out the vague and often contradic- 
tory directives of the Irish hierarchy for a Catholic university in 
the 1850’s, we all know how miserably he failed. Nearly seventy 
years after Newman had left Dublin in deep discouragement the 
distinguished English Benedictine historian, Cuthbert Butler, wrote 
of his own father’s close association with Newman during the elder 
Butler’s years as professor of mathematics in the Catholic University 
of Ireland. Quoting his father, Butler said: 


His view was that . . . the Irish bishops, not having themselves had a 
University education, did not properly understand what it was, and, with 
one or two exceptions, did not really want such a University as Newman 
had in mind; their idea was a glorified Seminary for the laity. . . .” 


Nor could the American bishops fall back upon any strong tradi- 
tion in England or Germany. The fiasco of Cardinal Manning’s ill- 
starred University College at Kensington in the 1870's was so com- 
plete that the permission granted in 1895 for Catholics to attend 
Oxford and Cambridge might almost be viewed as a belated con- 
solation for the humiliation and loss of prestige which they had 
experienced for so long a time in English intellectual circles.” In 
the German world conditions were better, but still left much to be 
desired. The repeated efforts of certain intellectuals to rally their 
hierarchy and coreligionists in the series of Katholikentagen to start 
a Catholic university were either frustrated by the hostility of the 





Cuthbert Butler, 0.S.B., The Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne, 1806-1889 (New 
York, 1926), II, 312, n. 1. For the full story of Newman’s failure cf. the scholarly work 
of Fergal McGrath, S.J., Newman’s University. Idea and Reality (London, 1951). 

%20n University College, Kensington, cf. Edmund Sheridan Purcell, Life of Cardinal 
Manning (New York, 1896), II, 495-505; on the question of the Catholics at Oxford and 
Cambridge cf. H. O. Evennett’s chapter, “Catholics and the Universities,” in George 
Andrew Beck, A.A. (ed.), The English Catholics, 1850-1950 (London, 1950), pp. 291-321. 
In a recent article on the failure of the Oxford Movement to fulfill its brilliant promise 
for English Catholicism, Ronald Chapman remarked, “On the one hand there is the 
enormous growth of the Church, and on the other its almost complete lack of influence. 
At the end of the century the Church is as much or more the Church of a minority 
than it was in the '50s.”—“The Optimism of the 1840s,” The Tablet (London), Decem- 
ber 18, 1954. 
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state or by the timidity and coolness of the Church’s leaders. One 
has only to scan the pages of the quarterly Hochland, founded by 
Karl Muth over fifty years ago, to understand how little there was 
by way of a co-ordinated intellectual life among the German Cath- 
olics of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In fact, 
the editors of Hochland more than once drew down the frowns of 
ecclesiastical superiors for their attempts to establish a rapport with 
scholars outside the Church and to escape from the ghetto to which 
they felt the German Catholics had too long been confined. Yet in 
Germany there was a compensating factor that should not be over- 
looked, namely, that the absence of Catholic universities, and the 
state’s requirements that degrees be earned in its own universities, 
brought Catholic professors—including the theologians—into the 
faculties of these universities where a number of them exercised 
national influence by their scholarship. This was the case with the 
famous Johann Gérres of a century ago, and in our own day Martin 
Grabmann and Romano Guardini, to mention only two, have shown 
how helpful influence of this kind can be to the Church’s standing 
in non-Catholic circles.” 

Moreover, the failure of American churchmen to find guidance 
and inspiration from a strong intellectual tradition in the lands of 





880n the discontent current among a number of the German Catholic intellectuals of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries cf., for example, the speech of Georg 
von Hertling, a noted professor of philosophy in the University of Munich, and later 
Chancellor of Germany (October, 1917-September, 1918) to the general assembly of 
the Gérres-Gesellschaft at Constance in September, 1896. On that occasion he pleaded 
with his fellow Catholics to take a more active part in serious scholarship rather than 
to confine themselves to works of apologetics for, as he said, “what we now need, are not 
so much the apologists as the true specialists, those who have tried with the armament 
of modern research to extend and to strengthen the sphere of human knowledge.”— 
Jahresbericht der Gérres-Gesellschaft fiir das Jahr 1896 (Kiln, 1896), pp. 16-23. Cf. also 
von Hertling’s Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben (Miinchen, 1920), II, 167-168. Over 
thirty years later Karl Muth lamented the timidity and narrow-mindedness of many of 
the Church’s leaders when he asked, “Is it not a symptom of inner weakness, that Cath- 
olics and even the distinguished among them, priests included, have to turn to the non- 
Catholic press, if they wish to express an opinion differing from the official position? 
Where life is, there are antitheses and tensions. Harmony and lack of tension mean 
death.” —“Pressa und ‘Presse-not’ Grundsatzliche Gedanken,” Hochland, XXVI, Band I 
(November, 1928), 303. For further instances of this point of view cf. Matthias Laros, 
“Franz Xaver Kraus,” Hochland, XXXVIII, Band I (October, 1940), 9-21 and “Wir 
deutschen Katholiken,” Kélnische Volkszeitung, January 28, 1909. The author of the 
latter called for an examination of conscience on the part of the German Catholics which, 
he said, demanded not a “nervous, anxious narrowmindedness [and] shallow heresy- 
hunting, but a broadminded victory—confident tolerance in the thinking, striving, and 


acting of German Catholics.” 
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their ancestors was in no way compensated by the training they 
received in preparation for their priesthood, whether that be in dio- 
cesan seminaries or in the scholasticates of the religious orders. 
As Bishop Spalding stated at the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more: “. , . the ecclesiastical seminary is not a school of intellectual 
culture, either here in America or elsewhere, and to imagine that it 
can become the instrument of intellectual culture is to cherish a 
delusion. ...”* Spalding rightly maintained that the seminary was, 
and must necessarily be, a training school for a profession, albeit a 
profession that might be expected to have more than an ordinary 
kinship for intellectual pursuits. But I wonder very much if the 
seminaries and scholasticates of our religious orders have made the 
most of their opportunities for intellectual stimulation and the culti- 
vation of serious reading habits in their students that they should 
have. Speaking of the failure of the American priest to be more 
intellectually alive, John Talbot Smith, a respected New York priest, 
said nearly sixty years ago something which prompts one to ask 
if it is not still substantially true. He wrote: 

The habits of the intellectual life in the seminary have dwarfed him. The 
curriculum rarely recognizes anything but theology and philosophy, and 
these often isolated from present conditions and without practical knowledge. 
... [and]. ... History is taught in random, unscientific fashion, to judge 
the method by the results. . . . It is not then a cause for wonder that the 
young priest should graduate so rude and unfinished. The wonder is that 
he should at all be able to hold his own in the sneering world, so skilled 
in knowledge of its times, so devoted to science and history... .” 


Smith placed a good deal of responsibility on the hierarchy for the 
low state of intellectual endeavor among the priests of his genera- 
tion, maintaining that to bring the entire educational system of the 
Church up to the mark was, as he said, “clearly the work of the 
episcopate, and no other power with which the church in America 
is acquainted can do that work.”” Furthermore, he made it quite 
clear that he had in mind the religious orders as well as the dioc- 
esan priests, for with the religious superiors, too, he felt that only 
the bishops could bring about a change. 

It may well be that Father Smith placed too heavy a burden of 





“Spalding, op. cit., p. 212. 

John Talbot Smith, Our Seminaries. An Essay on Clerical Training (New York, 
1896), p. 251. 

%/bid., p. 253. 
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blame on the bishops of his day for the failure to foster a higher 
intellectual life among the clergy. But that their example and 
influence in these matters can exert a powerful influence in the 
lives of their subjects, is beyond question. I happen to have been 
born in the Diocese of Peoria, and I knew at first hand the imprint 
left by Bishop John Lancaster Spalding on the intellectual tastes, 
the good reading, and the careful preparation of sermons of many 
of his priests. It was a subject for comment when I was growing 
up, and I could personally verify from an acquaintance with several 
of these venerable priests the effect that these intellectual habits had 
upon their lives. 

Nor am I aware of any noticeable difference between the Amer- 
ican diocesan and religious order priests in this regard. Would 
it not be reasonable to expect that in religious orders, whose aims 
and energies are devoted in good measure to school work, that in- 
tellectual distinction would be fairly common? Yet if one bases 
a judgment on one of the most widely accepted criteria, namely, the 
production of scholarly books and learned reviews, the general 
record of the American religious has not been outstanding, nor would 
it profit by comparison with the achievements of their European 
confreres. Two of our most scholarly journals of clerical editor- 
ship were the American Catholic Quarterly Review, begun in Janu- 
ary, 1876, and lasting to 1924, and the American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view which first appeared in January, 1889. To both of these 
periodicals members of the religious orders, to be sure, made valu- 
able contributions through the years, but both owed their origin 
to secular priests, James A. Corcoran and Herman J. Heuser, who 
were professors in St. Charles Borromeo Seminary in Philadelphia. 
Another journal, one of the most learned the American Church 
ever knew, the New York Review, was the product of three pro- 
fessors of St. Joseph’s Seminary in New York. It had been running 
only three years when the modernist scare frightened it out of 
existence in July, 1908. It was not until February, 1940, that the 
Jesuits began the publication of their quarterly, Theological Studies, 
of which every American Catholic intellectual is proud, and which 
can hold its head high in the company of the best European journals 
of its kind. Finally, the greatest single monument to Catholic schol- 
arship in the United States to date has undoubtedly been the Catholic 
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Encyclopedia, and that magnificent achievement owed its existence 
—as it should have—to the combined efforts of a small group of 
learned laymen and priests, both secular and regular. 

No fair-minded man will underestimate the energies, the resources, 
and the thought which the clerical leaders of the Church in the United 
States have expended in behalf of educ« ‘ion since the tiny Georgetown 
Academy first opened its doors to students in September, 1791. More- 
over, the generosity—often at the price of genuine sacrifice—which 
the laity have shown in support of the Church’s primary, second- 
ary, collegiate, and seminary institutions has won the admira- 
tion of the Catholic world. Yet when one thinks in terms of the 
media through which distinction is normally won in the realm 
of advanced scholarship, namely, ample endowments for research, 
generous grants-in-aid to individual scholars, provision for extended 
leaves of absence from teaching duties, and the moral encourage- 
ment that comes from a consciousness that the Church’s leaders are 
vitally interested and will effectively uphold the position of the 
Catholic intellectual, there has not been in our history the under- 
standing or appreciation of the problems involved that there should 
have been. Perhaps I can best illustrate what I mean by an example. 
In 1951 Father Philip Hughes published the first of his superb three- 
volume work, The Reformation in England (New York, 1951-1954). 
And these volumes, it should be remarked, are only the latest among 
approximately a dozen solid publications which Father Hughes has 
written—and that on his own with little or no financial assistance— 
since he took his degree at the Catholic University of Louvain in 
1921. Several months after Volume I appeared the Oxford Magazine 
carried a review which opened with this sentence, “This is one of 
the rare books which it is almost an impertinence to praise.” After 
two pages of the highest commendation the review closed as follows: 
“If England is ever to be re-won to the papal allegiance, if a parlous 
Christendom is ever to be inspired to close its ranks, it will be by 
honest writing of this kind.”” That kind of review of a work by a 
Catholic historian on his own Church, coming out of Oxford is, I 
submit, worth more thai money can buy to Catholic scholarship. 
Yet when the American Catholic Historical Association in Decem- 





387A. O. in Oxford Magazine, LXIX (February 1, 1951), 242-244. 
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ber, 1954, conferred on Father Hughes its John Gilmary Shea Prize 
for his three volumes on the Protestant Revolt in England, he told 
me in a letter, “It is the first recognition I have ever had, and it 
is from my own. It touches me too deeply for me to find words to 
say all I feel about it.”” How many American Catholic scholars, 
both living and dead, could tell a similar tale of the failure of their 
own to recognize their scholarly accomplishments and to lend them 
their support? 

Part of the reason why American Catholics have not made a 
notable impression on the intellectual life of their country is due, 
I am convinced, to what might be called a betrayal of that which 
is peculiarly their own. The nature of that betrayal has been high- 
lighted during the last quarter of a century by such movements as 
the scholastic revival in philosophy which found its most enthusiastic 
and hard-working friends on the campuses of the University of Chi- 
cago, the University of Virginia, Princeton University, and St. John’s 
College, Annapolis. Meanwhile the Catholic universities were en- 
grossed in their mad pursuit of every passing fancy that crossed 
the American educational scene, and found relatively little time 
for distinguished contributions to scholastic philosophy. Woefully 
lacking in the endowment, training, and equipment to make them 
successful competitors of the secular universities in fields like en- 
gineering, business administration, nursing education, and the like, 
the Catholic universities, nonetheless, went on multiplying these units 
and spreading their budgets so thin—in an attempt to include every- 
thing—-that the subjects in which they could, and should, make a 
unique contribution were sorely neglected. 

That American educators expect Catholic institutions to be strong 
in the humanities and the liberal arts—to say nothing of theology 
and philosophy—is not surprising. Eighteen years ago Robert M. 
Hutchins, then President of the University of Chicago, in an address 
before the Middle West regional unit of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association made that point in a very forceful way. Speak- 
ing of the Catholic Church as having what he called “the longest 
intellectual tradition of any institution in the contemporary world,” 
Hutchins criticized the Catholic institutions for failing to emphasize 
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that tradition in a way that would make it come alive in American 
intellectual circles. He thought the ideals of Catholic educators 
were satisfactory, but as far as actual practice was concerned, he 
said, “I find it necessary to level against you a scandalous accusa- 
tion.” He then went on: 

In my opinion . . . you have imitated the worst features of secular educa- 
tion and ignored most of the good ones. There are some good ones, rela- 
tively speaking—high academic standards, development of habits of work, 
and research. . . .” 


Hutchins listed the bad features he had in mind as athleticism, col- 
legiatism, vocationalism, and anti-intellectualism. In regard to the 
first two we can claim, I think, that in recent years Catholic institu- 
tions have shown improvement, just as all other educational groupe 
have done. As for the second two, vocationalism and anti- 
intellectualism, I find no striking evidence of reform in the Church’s 
colleges and universities since 1937. Regarding the three good 
features of secular institutions which Hutchins named, high academic 
standards, development of habits of work, and the ideal of research, 
I would say that a better showing has been made here and there 
on the first, but in the development of habits of work and a cherished 
ideal of research, I cannot personally see much by way of a 
fundamental change. 

A second major defect in Catholic higher education that helps 
to account for its paucity of scholars of distinction, is what I would 
call our betrayal of one another. By that I mean the development 
within the last two decades of numerous and competing graduate 
schools, none of which is adequately endowed, and few of which 
have the trained personnel, the equipment in libraries and labora- 
tories, and the professional wage scales to warrant their ambitious 
undertakings. The result is a perpetuation of mediocrity and the 
draining away from each other of the strength that is necessary if 
really superior achievements are to be attained. I am speaking 
here, incidentally, only of the graduate schools, and not of the com- 
petition—amounting in certain places to internecine warfare— 
among the more than 200 Catholic colleges of the land. In both 
categories, however, the situation is serious, and if Benjamin Fine, 
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writing in the New York Times of May 8, 1955, is to be believed, 
there is every prospect that it will become more serious. There is, 
and there has been for years, a desperate need for some kind of 
planning for Catholic higher education on a national scale. As to 
the likelihood of such in the immediate future, there would seem to 
be little room for optimism. One might, perhaps, illustrate the point 
by a parallel in international relations. 

When the French National Assembly voted down the European 
Defense Community in August, 1954, a shudder went through the 
free world. Every man of perception realized that if the historic 
rivals of western Europe did not lay aside their differences there 
was a real chance that one by one they would perish at the hands 
of Russia and its satellites. Nothing less than that drastic alternative 
wrought a change of heart during the ensuing months, and it was 
the deep-seated fear of that grim fate that brought the representa- 
tives of the seven nations to Paris on May 7, 1955, to set their 
signatures to the newly formed Council of the Western European 
Union. The Catholic institutions of higher learning in this country 
may soon face an equally grave threat to their survival. It will not 
be the peril of communist occupation that will bring them together 
to counsel for their mutual welfare, but it may well be a thing that 
Americans understand much better, namely, the peril of financial 
bankruptcy. I realize that this may sound extreme, but in my judg- 
ment the danger of insolvency, and that alone, will put an end to 
the senseless duplication of effort and the wasteful proliferation 
that have robbed Catholic graduate schools of the hope of superior 
achievement in the restricted area of those academic disciplines 
where their true strength and mission lie. Hutchins had that in 
mind when he closed his address to the Catholic educators at Chicago 
in 1937 by saying, “The best service Catholic education can per- 
form for the nation and all education is to show that the intellectual 
tradition can again be made the heart of higher education.” 

An additional point which should find place in an investigation 
of this kind is the absence of a love of scholarship for its own sake 
among American Catholics, and that even among too large a number 
of Catholics who are engaged in higher education. It might be de- 
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scribed as the absence of a sense of dedication to an intellectual 
apostolate. This defect, in turn, tends to deprive many of those 
who spend their lives in the universities of the American Church of 
the admirable industry and unremitting labor in research and pub- 
lication which characterize a far greater proportion of their col- 
leagues on the faculties of the secular universities. I do not pretend 
to know precisely what the cause of this may be, but I wonder if 
it is not in part due to the too literal interpretation which many 
churchmen and superiors of seminaries and religious houses have 
given to St. Paul’s oft-quoted statement that “Here we have no 
permanent city, but we seek for the city that is to come,’ and their 
emphasis on the question of the author of the /mitation of Christ 
when he asked, “What doth it avail thee to discourse profoundly 
of the Trinity, if thou be void of humility, and consequently dis- 
pleasing to the Trinity?”” Too frequently, perhaps, those training 
in our institutions have had the same author’s famous dictum, “I 
had rather feel compunction than know its definition,” quoted to 
them without a counterbalancing emphasis on the evils of intellectual 
sloth. Certainly no intellectual who is worthy of the name Catholic 
would deny the fundamental importance of humility as an indis- 
pensable virtue in the life of the follower of Christ. But the danger 
of intellectual pride, grave as it is, should not be allowed to obscure 
the lesson taught by our Lord in the parable of the talents. If that 
principle had been pressed too far by Albertus Magnus we might 
never have known the Summa theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Many may still recall a less dignified example of this mistaken 
emphasis when William Jennings Bryan gave eminent satisfaction 
to a Baptist fundamentalist audience in New York in 1923 with his 
declaration: “If we have come to the stage at which we must decide 
between geology and Christianity, I think it is better to know the 
Rock of Ages than the age of rocks.” 

Closely connected with the question of the prevailing Catholic 
attitudes in education is the overemphasis which some authorities 
of the Church’s educational system in the United States have given 
to the school as an agency for moral development, with an insufficient 
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stress on the role of the school as an instrument for fostering intel- 
lectual excellence. That fact has at times led to a confusion of aims 
and to a neglect of the school as a training ground for the intellectual 
virtues. No sensible person will for a moment question that the 
inculcation of moral virtue is one of the principal reasons for having 
Catholic schools in any circumstances. But that goal should never 
be permitted to overshadow the fact that the school, at whatever level 
one may consider it, must maintain a strong emphasis on the culti- 
vation of intellectual excellence. Given superior minds, out of the 
striving for the intellectual virtues there will flow, with its attendant 
religious instruction, the formation of a type of student who will 
not only be able to withstand the strains which life will inevitably 
force upon his religious faith, but one who will have been so intel- 
lectually fortified that he will reflect distinction upon the system of 
which he is a product.“ 

Up to this point I have assumed general agreement as to the 
impoverishment of Catholic scholarship in this country, as well as 
to the low state of Catholic leadership in most walks of national life. 
The assumption has, I believe, been a safe one even though there 
has not been advanced any documentary coverage of the case. Let 
us now examine briefly the picture that has emerged from a few 
of the many studies that have been made in the last quarter century 
on the subject of the relationship between religious affiliation and 
national leadership, especially in intellectual affairs. 

In the summer of 1927 the American Mercury carried an article 
on the relation of religious affiliation to the names selected for 
Who’s Who in America. In this instance it was found that only 
seven out of every 100,000 Catholic men were listed in that direc- 
tory, compared to a ratio of eleven per 100,000 among the Seventh 
Day Adventists and twenty per 100,000 among the Jews.” In the 
same year William S. Ament of Scripps College made an analysis 
of 1,013 names in Who’s Who in America. Among those whose 
religion was given he discovered that there were 224 Episcopalians, 
208 Presbyterians, sixty-one Unitarians, but only thirty-eight Cath- 
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olics, with the Episcopalians representing 22.2 per cent of the total 
and the Catholics 3.8 per cent. The distribution of the thirty-eight 
Catholics showed: eleven bishops and priests; eight in arts and 
letters; seven in law and public service; six in business; four in 
school administration and teaching; and two in science.“ A third 
study of this kind in the Scientific Monthly of December, 1931, 
gathered its data mainly from the standard guide, American Men of 
Science, with a view to determining the relationship between scien- 
tific eminence and church membership. Out of a total of 303 top 
scientists investigated only three were Catholics, which prompted 
the quite unfounded conclusion that “The conspicuous dearth of 
scientists among the Catholics suggests that the tenets of that church 
are not consonant with scientific endeavor.” 

Of far more significance, however, than this study of 1931 in 
judging the status of Catholic scientists in the United States is a 
volume published three years ago by R. H. Knapp and H. B. Good- 
rich. These investigators sifted 18,000 names from among the 
43,500 scientists listed in two editions of American Men of Science. 
From these selected names they then drew up a list of the fifty 
institutions which had led in the production of scientists, but no 
Catholic college or university received a place among the fifty lead- 
ers. Knapp and Goodrich remark: “A closer examination of the 
Catholic institutions reveals that, without exception, they lie among 
the least productive 10 per cent of all institutions and constitute a 
singularly unproductive sample.”” Reed College headed the list 
for the entire country during both periods surveyed. In the years 
1924-1934 it produced 132 scientists per 1,000 male graduates, 
while for the years 1930-1941 it again led with ninety-eight per 
1,000 male graduates. By comparison the Catholic liberal arts 
colleges produced only 2.8 scientists per 1,000 male graduates and 





“William S. Ament, “Religion, Education and Distinction,” School and Society, XXVI 
(September 24, 1927), 403. 

"Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty, “Scientific Eminence and Church Member- 
ship,” Scientific Monthly, XXXIII (December, 1931), 549. Stephen Sargent Visher, 
Scientists Starred, 1903-1943 In “American Men of Science” (Baltimore, 1947) embodied 
the results of the Lehman-Witty study in his volume, where he showed that of the fourteen 
denominations examined the Congregationalists were first with sixty-six scientists starred, 
or 21.8 per cent of the total, while the Catholics were the next to last with three or 1.0 
per cent of the whole (pp. 535-536). 

4#R. H. Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origins of American Scientists (Chicago, 1952), 
p. 24. 
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the Catholic universities only 1.7 per 1,000 male graduates. In- 
sofar as the authors were able to ascertain such factors as financial 
resources, student-faculty ratio, cost of attendance, and the quality 
of students differed but little in Catholic institutions from the gen- 
eral run of American colleges and universities.” It is a conclusion 
with which—save for the point of financial resources—I think most 
Catholic educators would be inclined to agree. 

A different approach to the problem of distinction among the 
Catholic scientists of this country was afforded when Pope Pius XI 
reconstituted the Pontifical Academy of Sciences in October, 1936. 
Out of seventy names chosen at that time six were from the United 
States, but only one, George S. Sperti of the Institutum Divi Thomae 
of Cincinnati, was connected with a Catholic institution. It is worthy 
of note, I think, that of these seventy scientists selected by the Holy 
See five were members of the faculty of the Catholic University of 
Louvain. According tc the Annuario pontificio for 1954 there were 
then seven Americans in the academy, but only two, Sperti and 
Edward A. Doisy of Saint Louis University, were from Catholic 
institutions.” And when Pope Pius XII some months ago announced 
fourteen new appointments the only one of these teaching in an 
American institution was Theodore von Karman, a Hungarian-born 





‘*]bid., p. 288. It is evident that Knapp and Goodrich were at something of a loss 
to account for the conspicuous and uniformly low standing of Catholic institutions in 
their survey. In an effort to explain it they listed four possible causes: (a) Catholic 
institutions are in good part concentrated in the eastern industrial part of the country, “a 
region not noted for high production of scientists”; (b) Catholics have been drawn from 
European stocks which in recent times have not been outstanding in scientific achieve- 
ment; (c) the Church permits comparatively little secularization of attitude on the part 
of its faithful and maintains a “firm authoritarian structure”; (d) the Church has been 
a consistent opponent of philosophical monism, “that philosophic tradition under which 
science has for the most part advanced” (ibid.). Another index to this situation is 
afforded by the awards of the National Science Foundation. In the awards announced 
for the year 1955-1956, only 4.6 per cent of the 151 awards in physics went to Catholics 
and 1.2 per cent of the 167 awards granted in chemistry. Of the first-year awards, which 
relate more directly to the situation prevailing in Catholic undergraduate colleges, about 
4.5 per cent were made to Catholics. In the ‘honorable mention’ category the Catholic 
showing was somewhat better with eighty-eight out of a total of 1,409. The University 
of Notre Dame was far ahead of all other Catholic institutions in these awards with 
Notre Dame, the Catholic University of America, and Manhattan College accounting for 
nearly one-half of the total. Incidentally, half of the life science citations among Cath- 
slics went to students in the Catholic women’s colleges. James J. Huddick, S.J., “The 
National Science Foundation Awards for 1955-1956,” Bulletin of the Albertus Magnus 
Guild, 11 (May, 1955), 5-6. 

5°Annuario pontificio per [anno 1954 (Citta del Vaticano, 1954), pp. 1035-1038. 
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non-Catholic who is Director of the Guggenheim Laboratory at the 
California Institute of Technology.” 

If the Catholic scientists should have begun to think that an undue 
amount of stress has been placed on the dearth of distinguished 
names among their kind, they can be quickly reassured. The picture 
in the sacred sciences, the liberal arts, and the humanities is no 
brighter on that score, for the studies which I have examined reveal 
no higher proportion of distinction in these fields than they do in 
science. Nearly thirty years ago George N. Shuster, whose principal 
interest lies in literature, went over this ground and reached the 
same conclusion about the facts of the situation that most of us 
hold today.” In 1939 John A. O’Brien edited a symposium, em- 
bracing all fields, which produced an equally bleak picture,” and 
two years later when Theodore Maynard, with special emphasis on 
literature and the arts, devoted a lengthy chapter to a survey of 
the Catholic cultural contribution to the United States, he arrived at 
an ending that was not much happier than that of his predecessors.” 

Most of these men made passing mention of the relatively high 
proportion of scholarly contributions that had marked the careers 
of many of the converts to the Church during the present century. 
But no one of them brought that fact home with the force of a book 
which appeared in 1944 from a brother of the Congregation of 
Holy Cross.” As one studies the 259 biographical sketches in 
Brother David’s volume, extending in time from 1783 when John 
Thayer, the Congregationalist minister of Boston, was converted 
to 1942 when Helene Magaret was received into the Church, one 


51New York Times, April 17, 1955. 

52George N. Shuster, The Catholic Spirit in America (New York, 1927), pp. 163-204. 

53John A. O’Brien (Ed.), Catholics and Scholarship (Huntington, [1939]). 

'4Theodore Maynard, The Story of American Catholicism (New York, 1941), pp. 543- 
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tinguished literature cf. Harry Sylvester, “Problems of the Catholic Writer,” Atlantic 
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Catholic press cf. Neil MacNeil, “The Needs of the Catholic Press,” America, LXXVIII 
(February 21, 1938), 574-575. 

55David [Martin], C.S.C., American Catholic Convert Authors. A Bio-Bibliography 
(Detroit, 1944). The research of my seminar student, Mother Mary Peter Carthy, 0.S.U., 
on the productive scholarship of lay Catholics in the 1940's bears out the conclusion 
concerning the proportionately high number of converts among those who have had 
distinguished publications. An analysis of Catholic scholars in the United States from 
the viewpoint of foreign birth and training would, I suspect, prove equally revealing. 
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wonders where the intellectual life of the Church of the United States 
would have been without them. Needless to say, every Catholic is 
grateful that so many converts of scholarly tastes and habits have 
found the grace of conversion and have put their talents at the 
disposal of the American Church. But it does raise the disquieting 
thought of how much more dismal the intellectual record would 
have been were it to have depended solely on those who were Cath- 
olics from birth. In the case of practically all of these convert 
scholars Catholic education can take no credit whatever, for they 
were what they were and are, intellectually speaking, when the 
grace of the Holy Spirit illumined their minds and led them to find 
a lasting place amongst us. This has been strikingly true in history, 
for the scholarly accomplishments of the American convert his- 
torians of the twentieth century have been altogether conspicuous. 
To mention only one, when the American Historical Association, 
for the first and only time in its seventy years of life, bestowed its 
presidency on a Catholic in 1945 it was Carlton J. H. Hayes who 
was chosen. And no one requires enlightenment about the luster 
shed upon the Catholic body of this country for over half a century 
by the notable contributions to the history of modern Europe of 
that honored name. 

More recent studies have, moreover, borne out the findings of 
earlier writers on the lack of distinction among Catholics in fields 
like the humanities and liberal arts. For example, in 1941 B. W. 
Kunkel of Lafayette College classified 54,076 graduate students 
representing colleges whose undergraduate enrollment totaled 
360,317. Among the thirty-six colleges which had furnished at 
least 12 per cent of their total enrollment to graduate schools 
proper, no Catholic school was represented.” However, in the num- 





568, W. Kunkel, “The Representation of Colleges in Graduate and Professional Schools 
in the United States,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXVII (October, 
1941), 457. In weighing Kunkel’s over-all figures, however, allowance must be made 
for the fact that they include no data for the students who entered Catholic seminaries 
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ber of their graduates who entered schools of law and medicine the 
Catholic colleges made a much better showing. In the forty-eight 
law schools that responded to the inquiry there were found to be 
twenty-eight institutions that had at least 3.6 per cent of their total 
enrollment in these law schools. Here Georgetown University led 
the list with 21.2 per cent, Harvard being second with 12.8 per cent, 
while Holy Cross, Fordham, Notre Dame, and Manhattan appeared 
among the twenty-eight in that order. Of thirty-five colleges with 
5 per cent or more of their alumni enrolled in the fifty-two medical 
schools studied by Kunkel, Villanova University was in tenth place 
with 9.0 per cent, while St. Peter’s, Holy Cross, and Creighton also 
showed among the thirty-five leaders in this category.” But among 
those schools that had furnished the highest per cent of their liberal 
arts and engineering alumni to graduate and professional schools 
collectively—Temple University was in the lead with 49.8 per cent 
and Randolph-Macon was last with 20 per cent—no Catholic school 
received mention. It would seem evident, therefore, that in the 
period covered by Kunkel’s investigation Catholic colleges produced 
a better than average number of students for schools of law and 
medicine, but a relatively small number who continued their training 
in graduate schools properly so called. 

While it is gratifying to learn that so many of the graduates of 
Catholic institutions pursue their studies beyond college by fitting 
themselves for the legal and medical professions, it is to be regretted 
that a proportionately high number do not manifest a like desire, 
or find a similarly strong stimulation, to become trained scholars 
in the fields where the Catholic tradition of learning is the strongest. 
In that connection the work of Robert H. Knapp and Joseph J. Green- 
baum published two years ago is enlightening. The principal ob- 
jective of these authors was to determine, from the undergraduate 
backgrounds of the younger generation of Americans who had won 





ham’s alumni since no information was received from the Catholic seminaries” (p. 462). 
If this is a correct interpretation of the author’s remark it is regrettable that the 
authorities of the seminaries approached failed to respond to the questionnaire. 

S'Jbid., p. 456. Knapp & Goodrich noted the relatively high number of graduates 
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distinction in graduate schools during the years 1946-1952, which 
colleges had produced the largest number of promising scholars. 
A poll of some 7,000 individuals was taken according to the follow- 
ing norms: (a) earned a Ph.D. since 1948 in one of twenty-five 
universities sampled; (b) won a university fellowship or scholar- 
ship since 1946 from one of these twenty-five universities; (c) re- 
ceived a private fellowship since 1946 from one of nine private 
foundations sampled; (d) awarded a government fellowship since 
1946 from one of three agencies, namely, Public Health Service, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and United States Department of State 
under the Fulbright Program.” 

The roster assembled by Knapp and Greenbaum contained in 
all the names of 562 institutions, but among the fifty top-ranking 
colleges for men in the production of scholars in science, social 
science, and the humanities, no Catholic school found a place.” 
From among the total number of institutions the authors selected 
138 colleges to constitute what they termed the “Liberal Arts 
Sample.” These institutions were chosen by reason of the fact that 
they were free from vocationalism, privately controlled, committed 
to general education, and were without full programs of graduate 
study. On the basis of institutional control a three-fold division 
was made according to whether the college was under non- 
denominational, Protestant, or Catholic auspices. In the realm of 
the humanities it was found that 38.7 per cent had come from 
Protestant colleges, 23.4 per cent from the nondenominational 
schools, but only 8.3 per cent from the Catholic institutions. The 
poor showing of Catholics in the humanities was a source of surprise 
to Knapp and Greenbaum. Speaking of their false assumption that 
the South was weak in science, they said: 

Similarly, we had expected that Catholic institutions would be marked 
by relatively large contributions to the field of humanities. In this specula- 
tion, however, we were again mistaken. Catholic institutions, though excep- 
tionally unproductive in all areas of scholarship, achieve their best record 
in the sciences.” 
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Although these authors more than once protest the partial nature 
of the evidence upon which their findings were based and warn 
against drawing hard and fast conclusions from their limited data, 
it is, nonetheless, significant that they should have been brought to 
the conclusion that in every one of the categories of their investiga- 
tion—distinction won in science, social science, and the humanities, 
earning a Ph.D., and winning an award from government, univer- 
sity, or private foundation—‘“the Catholic institutions are consist- 
ently the lowest of all seven partial indices.”™ 

The one bright spot of the Knapp-Greenbaum study, insofar as 
Catholics are concerned, relates to the women’s colleges. In a chap- 
ter on “The Origins of Female Scholars of Distinction,” twelve 
schools that led in the production of scholars were named with 
Bryn Mawr heading the list and Siena Heights College, Adrian, 
Michigan, in tenth place.” Among the fourteen women’s colleges 
with less than 400 graduates in the years 1946-1952, constituting 
what was called the “Small Sample,” Nazareth College, Nazareth, 
Michigan, led the list with five awards out of 135 graduates, Swarth- 
more was second with thirteen awards out of 397 graduates, Aquinas 
College, Grand Rapids, was sixth with three awards out of 170 
graduates, and Loretto Heights College, Denver, was in twelfth place 
with three awards out of 282 graduates.” These facts would tend 
to bear out a fairly common opinion that in a number of ways the 
Catholic women’s colleges are in advance of the institutions for men. 
The over-all impression left by the Knapp-Greenbaum work is, 
therefore, anything but flattering to the Catholic institutions of 
this country, especially in fields like the humanities and the social 
sciences. 

In conclusion, then, one may say that it has been a combination 
of all the major points made in this paper, along with others which 
I may have failed to consider, that has produced in American 
Catholics generally, as well as in the intellectuals, a pervading spirit 
of separatism from their fellow citizens of other religious faiths. 
They have suffered from the timidity that characterizes minority 
groups, from the effects of a ghetto they have themselves fostered, 
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and, too, from a sense of inferiority induced by their consciousness 
of the inadequacy of Catholic scholarship. But who, one may 
rightly ask, has been responsible in the main for its inadequacy? 
Certainly not the Church’s enemies, for if one were to reason on 
that basis St. Augustine would never have written the City of God, 
St. Robert Bellarmine the Tractatus de potestate summi pontificis, 
nor would Cardinal Baronius have produced the Annales ecclesias- 
tici. In fact, it has been enmity and opposition that have called 
forth some of the greatest monuments to Catholic scholarship. The 
major defect, therefore, lies elsewhere than with the unfriendly 
attitude of some of those outside the Church. The chief blame, I 
firmly believe, lies with Catholics themselves. It lies in their fre- 
quently self-imposed ghetto mentality which prevents them from 
mingling as they should with their non-Catholic colleagues, and in 
their lack of industry and the habits of work, to which Hutchins 
alluded in 1937. It lies in their failure to have measured up to 
their responsibilities to the incomparable tradition of Catholic learn- 
ing of which they are the direct heirs, a failure which Peter Viereck 
noted, and which suggested to him the caustic question, “Is the 
honorable adjective ‘Roman Catholic’ truly merited by America’s 
middleclass-Jansenist Catholicism, puritanized, Calvinized, and de- 
hydrated . . .?”°* When the inescapable and exacting labor of true 
scholarship is intelligently directed and competently expressed it 
will win its way on its own merits into channels of influence beyond 
the Catholic pale. Of that one can be certain. For example, during 
the last year thousands of Americans have been brought into contact 
with the thought and research of two Catholic scholars, Francis 
G. Wilson and John Courtney Murray, S.J., on vital aspects of the 

4Peter Viereck, Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals (Boston, 1953), p. 49. Speaking 
of the fact that the contemporary world crisis has been caused by a process of con- 
tinuous secularization of what was originally produced and developed under Christian 
auspices, Heinrich Rommen has said, “It is for this reason that Catholics cannot simply 
surrender what in a twofold sense is theirs as Catholics and as men, but must irradiate 
their faith, informed by charity, into their own beleaguered democracy; a flight into a 
Catholic ghetto, into a catacombs, is a kind of treason today.”—“Catholicism and Amer- 
ican Democracy,” Catholicism in American Culture (New Rochelle, 1955), p. 68. Pro- 


fessor Rommen’s essay was one of five lectures delivered at the College of New Rochelle 
during the academic year 1953-1954 to mark the golden jubilee of the college. 
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current crisis through the use that has been made of them by Walter 
Lippmann in his latest book.” 

Yet an effective result of this kind is only attained through un- 
remitting labor, prolonged thought, and a sense of the exalted 
mission of the intellectual apostolate on the part of the Catholic 
scholar. It was that ideal that Newman kept before him during 
his famous lectures on the position of the English Catholics at the 
Birmingham Oratory in the summer of 1851. He challenged his 
hearers to be equal to the obligation they owed to their non-Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. As he said: 

They must be made to know us as we are; they must be made to know 
our religion as it is, not as they fancy it; they must be made to look at us, 
and they are overcome. This is the work that lies before you in your place 
and in your measure.” 


There is not a man of discernment anywhere today who is un- 
aware that the intellectual climate of the United States is undergoing 
a radical change from the moribund philosophy of materialism and 
discredited liberalism that have ruled a good portion of the Amer- 
ican mind for the better part of a century. Clinton Rossiter spoke 
of this in a thoughtful article published some months ago. He fore- 
sees a new day dawning for our country when religious and moral 
values will again be found in the honored place they once occupied. 
Concerning that ray of hope upon the horizon, he concluded: “And 
it will rest its own strong faith in liberty and constitutional democ- 
racy on the bedrock of these traditional, indeed eternal values: 
religion, justice, morality.”” If this prediction should prove true, 
and there is increasing support for the view that it will, to whom, 
one may ask, may the leaders of the coming generation turn with 
more rightful expectancy in their search for enlightenment and 
guidance in the realm of religion and morality than to the American 
Catholic intellectuals? For it is they who are in possession of the 


Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy (New York, 1955), pp. 96, 177-178. 
Other Catholic authors cited by Lippmann are Thomas J. Slater, S.J., Etienne Gilson, 
and Yves Simon; ef. pp. 48, 85, 110, and 148. 

John Henry Newman, Lectures on the Present Position of the Catholics in England 
(New York, 1913), p. 378. 

®TClinton Rossiter, “Toward an American Conservatism,” Yale Review, XLIV (Spring, 


1955), 372. 
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oldest, wisest, and most sublime tradition of learning that the world 
has ever known. There has, indeed, been considerable improvement 
among American Catholics in the realm of intellectual affairs in the 
last half-century, but the need for far more energetic strides is urgent 
if the receptive attitude of contemporary thought is to be capitalized 
upon as it should be. It is, therefore, a unique opportunity that lies 
before the Catholic scholars of the United States which, if ap- 
proached and executed with the deep conviction of its vital impor- 
tance for the future of the American Church, may inspire them to 
do great things and, at the end, to feel that they have in some small 
measure lived up to the ideal expressed by Pére Sertillanges when 
he said of the Catholic intellectuals: 

They, more than others, must be men consecrated by their vocation. . . . 
The special asceticism and the heroic virtue of the intellectual worker must 
be their daily portion. But if they consent to this double self-offering, I tell 
them in the name of the God of Truth not to lose courage.” 


ED 


8A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., The Intellectual Life (Westminster, Maryland, 1947), p. 16. 





Nationalism has moved as a sub- 
stitute into the void created by 
the waning of religion. It is nec- 
essary periodically to re-examine 
this very old and very new distor- 
tion of the virtue of Patriotism. 


NATIONALISM: RE-EXAMINED 


VINCENT C. HOPKINS 


THE QUESTION OF NATIONALISM is being much discussed at present 
in many circles. It has been a subject of active discussion for about 
a century. Thinking men, some hundred years ago or more, became 
aware of the possibilities for good or evil of the motives, the drives, 
behind the fervent apostrophes to la patrie, das Vaterland and simi- 
lar personifications which were being made on battlefields, on barri- 
cades, in legislative assemblies, in the press, in the lecture halls of 
universities and in theaters. Metternich saw them as in a glass, 
darkly, feared them, fought them and lost to them. In the course 
of the years these possibilities have been realized. Metternich is 
no longer simply described as a futile marplot who tried to with- 
stand the forces of progress. Bismarck and Napoleon III were wiser 
in their own generation. They manipulated these forces for their 
own purposes.’ 

Nationalism is not an easy word to define. There is the question 





1For discussions of the historical development of nationalism see Carlton Hayes’s 
Essays on Nationalism and The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism and Hans 
Kohn’s The Idea of Nationalism and Prophets and Peoples. The political aspects of its 
development are stressed in Nationalism (The Royal Institute of International Affairs). 
For Metternich see Peter Viereck’s Conservatism Revisited, pp. 41 ff., and the references 
to Metternich’s writings there. Otto Pflanze’s article, “Bismarck and German National- 
ism,” indicates Bismarck’s use of nationalistic sentiment in the creation of the Reich. 
See The American Historical Review, 60, April, 1955, pp. 548 ff. 
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of its relation to patriotism. The latter stems from the word patria, 
the land of one’s fathers, with all the emotions that arouses in those 
whose souls are not so dead. It connotes a love of country, a natural 
pride in it, expressed in a desire for its well-being, a care for its 
good name, a willingness to work for it and, if necessary, to protect 
it at the risk of one’s life. Natio is the root of the word “national- 
ism.” Natio has had various meanings. According to Varro, Cicero’s 
learned friend, it was used to designate a breed of cattle or a back- 
ward tribe. Ducagne in the Glossarium gave the word in the plural 
a territorial meaning. In the period called the Renaissance it was 
used to designate the ruling classes and those associated with them. 
Deutsch distinguishes between nationalism and patriotism by de- 
scribing the latter as a readiness to promote the interests of those 
born or living in the same country; nationalism, on the other hand, 
strives to promote men of a group of allegedly common descent, of 
the same breed or tribe. This would find some support in the mean- 
ings given above of patria and natio. It has generally been admitted 
that patriotism has been a common attribute of men in all times and 
places. Nationalism is a relatively new phenomenon. The word 
was unknown to Emil Littré, the nineteenth-century lexicographer. 
There would appear to be some connection between patriotism 
and nationalism. As far as history can say, human nature has not 
changed substantially; consequently, explanations of nationalism 
which maintain continuity with the recorded experiences of historica] 
man would seem to be preferable to those not so connected. G. P. 
Gooch has remarked that nationalism is a doctrine, patriotism an 
emotion. While the idea of patriotism should not be drained of all 
intellectual content, it might be said that an emotion, good in itself 
or, at least, indifferent, has been twisted by the object of its affec- 
tions, the secular nation-state. Patriotism appears to be spontaneous; 
to develop nationalism requires considerable indoctrination. Florian 
Znaniecki, who defines nationalism as the active solidarity of a 
national culture society, describes nationalistic doctrines as owing 
their origin to a small nucleus of independent leaders in various 
spheres of cultural activity. These unite and attract others, practical 
men of action. As the movement grows more powerful this group 
strives to further its ideal of a culturally united and socially solidary 
national society in which all cultural differences are overcome. 
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The men of letters make a distinctively national literature; the his- 
torians and the ethnographers follow. As the movement gains force, 
the politicians are attracted. Then the propagandists become active; 
they demand national unification, urge national progress, speak of 
the national mission, and, if it is not already present, seek national 
independence. Once in control, education is used to further the 
group’s opinions and desires. The cult of national heroes is encour- 
aged; myths of common descent and racial superiority may be 
propagated. A man’s patriotism is directed toward a largely artifi- 
cial idea, a carefully developed mental construct, the elements of 
which often have no basis in reality. The perceptive Maurice Blon- 
del regarded nationalism as essentially the patriotic instinct in its 
modern form. Georges Goyau felt the need to distinguish between 
two kinds of nationalism: one was the social equivalent of secular 
individualism, the other a morally restrained patriotism. It could 
be that nationalism is but patriotism without moral restraints. The 
cluster of ideas and emotions called nationalism centers on the un- 
checked secular nation-state. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
see in it not something new but something old which has been dis- 
torted. An attitude common to all men has been developed out of 


proportion, in some cases to such an extent that the result is 


monstrous.” 

What makes nationalism of particularly urgent interest at present, 
apart from the fact that it is very much with us, is a problem some- 
what analogous to that faced by Metternich, a problem of reconcilia- 
tion, settlement, organization. Many men are less interested now in 
nationalism as a thing in itself than in its relation to international- 
ism, to the settlement of the world as it is now constituted. The 
parts to be organized are the various nations and the word “nation” 
has gathered dionysiac connotations. It lacks the orderly, reason- 


“Boyd Shafer’s Nationalism, Myth and Reality contains a discussion of the various 
definitions of nationalism. The work of Varro mentioned is his De Re Rustica (2. 6); 
that of Ducagne is the Glossarium ... Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis. Karl Deutsch dis- 
cusses this question in his Nationalism and Social Communication on p. 232. Maurice 
Blondel is the source for Littré’s nescience. See Maurice Vaussard (ed.), Enquéte sur le 
Nationalisme, p. 53. Gooch makes the remark on p. 5 of his Nationalism. Znaniecki 
develops this point in his Modern Nationalities, pp. 23 ff. Goyau’s opinion is contained 
in the work of Vaussard cited above, pp. 105-6. Ernest Seilliére and René Johannet 
also agree in general on the connection between nationalism and patriotism suggested 
in the text. See Enquéte sur le Nationalisme, pp. 106, 117. 
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able, unemotional sound of the words “state,” “government.” 
Interestingly, the present question of organization involves two great 
nations which are themselves “unions,” the United States and the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. In theory they are federated 
states. Their national unity was achieved out of an original diver- 
sity, and the external forms of that origin at least have been main- 
tained. On the other hand the British Empire is now a common- 
wealth, that of France is officially the French Union. Their present 
organization is the result of a devolution from a greater degree of 
unity to a lesser. To a considerable degree this situation is the result 
of the activities of nationalistic movements in various parts of their 
former empires. A third contemporary factor is the formation of 
unions along largely economic lines, the results of a conscious in- 
ternationalism. The Benelux countries are an example. 

Such complexity makes a book like Professor Louis Snyder’s 
recent The Meaning of Nationalism’ a useful one. In it the author 
has gathered together and organized a large amount of the extant 
material on the related questions of the nation, nationality and 
nationalism. The older and more recent researches of the historians, 
the political scientists, the sociologists, the economists, the psychol- 
ogists, the psychiatrists and the psychoanalysts are synthesized and 
made easily accessible. 

It is interesting to see the question reduced to the individual as 
it must be in psychoanalysis. Nationalism has too long been spoken 
of as though it were a brooding omnipresence in the sky. The basic 
factors involved in any attempt to solve what is a current political 
or, if it is preferred, social aspect of the perennial philosophical 
problem of the one and the many are men, individual men living in 
society. Knowledge of men, of human nature and its manifold 
reactions to myriad situations is a sine qua non to any settlement 
that may be made. While psychiatrists and psychoanalysts profess- 
edly deal with unusual cases, still a study of relatively uncontrolled 
xenophobia, for example, would throw light on a common tendency 
in men who have generally regarded the stranger with hostility. But 
apart from human nature as a functional thing, a lasting settlement 
would have to be based on a sound philosophical concept of men. 


®8Tue Meantnc or Nationauism. By Louis L. Snyder. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press. Pp «v, 208. $4.50. 
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This would have to be one which did not do violence, because of 
some preconceived theory or other, to the data of human experience 
past and present. It is a facile solution to any problem to deny the 
existence of part of it and to present a truncated version of reality 
as a rational explanation of the whole. Moreover, denied truth has 
a way of asserting itself and such assertions ordinarily have a certain 
amount of fierceness about them. 

Men have been organized or organized themselves socially in 
many ways. Primitive men belonged to a clan or tribe. Ancient 
men were usually the subjects of a divinely appointed king. Ordi- 
narily the fact that a man was king appears to have been taken as 
proof of his divine appointment. Moving westward, the Greeks 
were the citizens of a polis, a city-state. With the progressive unfold- 
ing of the full meaning of the Augustan solution to the Roman 
revolutions of the first century before Christ men again became the 
subjects of despots. With the breakup of the Roman Empire they 
became, moving still further westward, the vassals of lords. With 
the rise of the European states, they became the subjects of a king. 
With the suppression or disintegration of opposition these kings be- 
came, to greater and less degrees, absolute rulers. The influence on 


this development of the example of the Italian despots of the Renais- 
sance and their theoretician, Machiavelli, should not be overlooked. 
Neither should the damnosa hereditas of Roman Law. The autocrats 
were overthrown and men became citizens of a state and the members 
of a nation. 


This fact of a dual role, citizenship in a state and membership in 
a nation, has caused considerable difficulty to the individuals in- 
volved, the governments under which they lived, neighboring gov- 
ernments and students of nationalism. Some groups recognized 
generally as nationalities either have not been or are not organized 
as states. Some states have been or are multi-national in composi- 
tion. An example of the former would be the Welsh in England; 
of the latter, the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In many instances this 
has led to divided loyalties. This, in turn, has led to repressive 
measures which usually deepened and hardened the existing division 
in loyalties. Writers on the subject rightly insist on distinguishing 
between nationality and statehood. However, while making the dis- 
tinction, it is well to remember the force of the political in national- 
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istic movements. Nationalities which once were organized as 
separate political entities have been those which most ardently 
desired such a status again. Nationalities which have never been 
so organized have usually held statehood as an ideal toward which 
to strive. Political self-realization appears a normal desire to those 
who feel they have a great deal in common. How far such peoples 
should satisfy such desires, normal though they seem, depends, like 
the gratification of most desires, on circumstances. It is admittedly 
a difficult thing to persuade peoples who so wish of the imprudence 
of rash self-indulgence. Nationality and nationalism, of course, 
are not solely political in origin or nature. But it is the political 
aspect of nationalism which must be faced if a settlement of the 
nations is to be achieved. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that nationalism 
at present is frequently joined with Marxism. In the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries nationalism and democracy were closely 
allied. Nationalities desired, or were led to desire, to throw off a 
rule that was at the same time foreign and more or less autocratic. 
A number of the Western nations, however, possessed colonial em- 
pires. In the minds of many of the nationals of the newer countries 
of the world democracy is associated with this imperial aspect of 
relatively recent European democracy. It is regrettable that such 
confusion should exist, but historically it is obvious why it does. 
That the countries where such sentiment exists in any great degree 
would be foolish to substitute King Stork for the late King Log is 
also obvious. 

The fact that most men at present are the citizens of states and 
the members of nations raises, among other questions, that of the 
formula, political or social, by which the nations can be brought 
together. Nationality, with its consequent nationalism, has been a 
divisive factor within individual states and among states. Whether 
it had to be so of its nature is beyond the compass of history. 
Herder did not think so. Neither did Mazzini. Besides “Young 
Italy” he also founded “Young Europe.” Politically united nations 
were to be the basis for a federal organization of a democratic 
Europe. The nation-states have not achieved this as yet and the 
history of nationalism hardly recommends it as a formula for inter- 
national reconciliation unless, to paraphrase F. S. C. Northrup’s 
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words, the nations become much tamer. Division has been the almost 
constant effect of its many manifestations. It was one of the forces 
that shattered the unity called Christendom. This was at root a 
moral unity based on a common acceptance of human and Christian 
values which, in turn, were based on a common interpretation of 
human nature and Christian beliefs. This commonly shared Christian 
humanism created a climate of opinion which served as a relatively 
effective check on manifestations of egotism, individual and col- 
lective. Nationalism assisted in the destruction of this unity and 
then flourished among the ruins." 

The development of nationalism, once the unity called Christen- 
dom was broken, is not uninstructive. In the political sphere the 
surrender of the control of ecclesiastical affairs to the princes, ini- 
tially made by Luther in Germany and repeated in all the northern 
countries, removed one strong barrier to the rise of the unchecked 
state, one in which there was nothing left under God to restrain the 
power of the ruler. The lords temporal, as well as the lords spiritual, 
proved incapable. There was nothing beyond the state to which 
men could appeal save God, and the ruler claimed for himself, 
through a refurbishing of the primitive theory of the divine right of 


kings, a monopoly of that agency. The various state churches 
gradually became, with the exception of the Calvinist theocracies, 
gilded crutches of absolutism—to use Acton’s phrase about the 
Byzantine hierarchy. Even the rulers of those countries which re- 
mained within the framework of the organization which had created 
and maintained the former extensive moral unity, the Catholic 


‘Professor Del Vecchio has some interesting observations on nationalism and Mazzini’s 
hopes for it in an article, “The United States of Europe,” in the Contemporary Review, 
no. 1069, Jan., 1955, pp. 6-10. He urges the application of the principles of the classical 
school of natural law to international relations; “. . . even the most ardent and alert 
national sentiment can and must be tempered with calm and benevolent regard to other 
peoples.” He also cautions against “an empty and foolish internationalism” which dis- 
regards the claims of traditional patriotism. John H. Hallowell discusses Herder and 
Mazzini in his Main Currents in Modern Political Thought, pp. 558-590. The title of one 
of Professor Northrup’s recent works is The Taming of the Nations. On p. 177 of 
this work he has a statement which supports the remarks which follow in the text: 
“For nationalism, as we understand it, is the creation of the Protestant Reformation and 
the liberal political thought of the West.” Barbara Ward has recently traversed the 
field brilliantly in her Faith and Freedom, pp. 86 ff. Oscar Halecki has an interesting 
article on “Christendom in History” in the Journal of World History, 1, April, 1954, 
pp. 927-950. 
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Church, were not notable for any lack of self-assertion in this 
matter of unchecked power. In fact it was one of them, Louis XIV, 
who expressed the position with classic brevity. He identified him- 
self and the state. The kings, having largely escaped from constitu- 
tional and supranational restrictions, tended to despotism. It was 
hoped by a number of eighteenth-century publicists that this con- 
centration of power would be used benevolently. Not only Voltaire 
saw himself in the role of Plato and Frederick the Great in that of 
Dionysius of Syracuse. The kings were not capable, as Dionysius 
had not been, of sustaining the role for any length of time. The 
publicists turned elsewhere and those revolutions began as a result 
of which the modern nation-states emerged. 

Like their predecessors, the divine right monarchies and the 
benevolent despotisms, the nation-states were and are unchecked. 
They also were and are secular states. In the ruck of the revolutions 
God had been dispensed with as a recognized factor in the public 
life of Western Europe. The sovereignty of the nation-state became 
the only officially recognized absolute. All else became relative to 
its interests. It was hoped that Leviathan would be restrained by 
enlightened self-interest, a hope that so far has proven illusory. 

The rise of nationalism, then, was accompanied by a parallel 
decline of religion as an element of importance in public life. In 
breaking the unity of Christendom, however, the religious revolu- 
tionists of the sixteenth century did more than unintentionally assist 
in the development of the omnicompetent, secular, national state. 
To all other factors that could and did divide man from man, state 
from state, they added religion. The situation arose which Sir 
Thomas Browne lamented, “a geography of religions as well as 
lands, and every clime distinguished not only by their laws and limits 
but circumscribed by their doctrines, and rules of faith.” The odium 
theologicum is proverbial for its intensity. Families, cities, states 
all felt the scattering power of sectarianism. A note of religious 
fanaticism was added to war. Piracy, if perpetrated by Protestant 
on Catholic or vice versa, became an act of virtue in addition to 
being financially profitable. The immoral solution of Augsburg, 
cuius regio eius religio, hardened the lines of division and made 
hatred hereditary. Western nations still suffer from the effects of 
this separation on a religious basis. Some are divided among them- 
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selves with the result that their citizens and nationals are mutually 
suspicious of one another. Religious differences also disturb the 
relations of nations. Much of the writing during the last one hundred 
years or so on the innate superiority of the Protestant north of 
Europe over the Catholic south was inspired by a determined pref- 
erence for some form of evangelical Christianity and its presumedly 
consequent material benefits. “Nordic” mill-owners could heighten 
their “pooled self-esteem” by contemplating the benevolence of 
their Creator in making them the brisk, forceful business men they 
were, so totally unlike the lesser breeds without the law, to misapply 
Kipling’s lines. Europe has been described by a distinguished 
Islamic thinker as a system of national ethics which does not extend 
beyond national boundaries. A factor in creating this situation has 
been the religious differences which caused the citizens of the country 
across the river, the mountain range or the channel to regard those 
on the other side in much the same fashion that the primitive 
regarded someone who was not of his tribe.’ 

Religion as a force in the life of the West waned. It was dis- 
credited by “Reason.” But “Reason,” as conceived by the eighteenth 
century, was also found wanting. The idealistic revolutionists of the 
early nineteenth century found metaphysics a broken reed. So they, 
along with many others, became realists, devoted to the physical 
sciences. Science provided them with certain startling generaliza- 
tions; in the hands of popularizers they became even more startling. 
It was announced that matter and energy were immortal, eternal. 
The “how” of human progress which had not been demonstrated by 
Condorcet was explained by the evolutionary hypothesis. The fittest 
survived and passed on their acquired characteristics. 

It was about this time that the biological concept of race was 
added to the other factors embraced by the generic word “national- 
ism.” Aubrey Menen opens his Dead Man in the Silver Market with 
the remark, “Men of all races have always sought for a convincing 
explanation of their own astonishing excellence and they have fre- 
quently found what they were looking for.” Nationalities were not 


5The reference to Browne is to his Religio Medici. Mahomed Iqhbal’s The Reconstruc- 
tion of Religious Thought in Islam is cited in the work of Northrup mentioned above on 
p. 153. George Orwell makes this point about Kipling’s lines in A Collection of Essays, 
p. 124. Crane Brinton, Ideas and Men, p. 419, uses the phrase “pooled self-esteem.” 
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slow to find reasons for their superiority in these scientific general- 
izations. Some of them were able to combine the new materialism 
with the old theism, to find the finger of God in the origin of their 
own species of the human race. The theory became popular in 
Europe and the United States that natural selection had determined 
that certain peoples should inevitably ascend and that others, not 
being fit, should fall behind and ultimately, for their own good, 
be absorbed in one way or another by those who were intrinsically 
determined by the laws of nature and nature’s God to be their rulers. 
Scientific trappings apart, this idea is akin to Aristotle’s opinion 
that some men are naturally slaves. Seeing that what anthropologists 
were beginning to term the “god-idea” was regarded as nothing but 
an archaic survival, it is not surprising that the Greek notion of 
hubris, wanton insolence before the gods, was also quite unknown. 
In an age devoted to the physical sciences it was but a bit of lore 
contained in the footnotes to texts of tragedies not many read. The 
countries which espoused these theories most loudly and with all 
the appearances of learning are finding the former objects of their 
complacency quite fit, surviving and ruling themselves. Unfor- 
tunately there is a tendency among some of them to adopt the theory 
of racial superiority. 

With the waning of religion, the discrediting of reason and the 
dominance of a bleak materialism many of the wants men felt were 
unsatisfied. Into the void moved nationalism as a substitute for 
religion and reason and as a palliative for the rigors of life in the 
leaden atmosphere of materialism. In an age when men, who 
notoriously do not live by bread alone, were told that there was no 
difference between them and the bread they ate which could not be 
explained in terms of matter and motion, something had to fill the 
spiritual vacuum created by the successive denials of the fullness 
of reality. As Louis Le Fur noted a number of years ago the nation 
became the object of a cult on the part of its members. Professor 
Snyder speaks of nationalism as a force “that succeeded religion as 
a dominating power in the affairs of men” and remarks that in it may 
be found “many of the mystical and emotional manifestations that 
are ordinarily associated with religion.” The state has often been 
the object of religious veneration. Hammurabi ruled because he 
was the choice of Bel and Marduk, their vicegerent. The Pharaohs 
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were divine. The Achaeans had Zeus-born or Zeus-nurtured kings. 
The Caesars were deified. Then came a time when, as Ernest Barker 
remarks, the sphere of society was sharply separated from that of 
the state. There were things that were Caesar’s, things that were 
God’s. Whatever other implications this statement has, it is clear 
that it meant that Caesar was not God. It meant that there were 
areas into which his power did not reach, that men could free them- 
selves of the ancient superstition which saw in their rulers a literal 
epiphany of the divine compelling their total submission. For cen- 
turies men attempted to keep this area clear of Caesar. Out of this 
struggle came, as Acton has noted, many of the liberties that are 
currently cherished. Whether the protagonists in this struggle were 
primarily interested in liberty for itself or only for themselves or 
the interest in which they were vested is, as Acton has also noted, 
irrelevant. It would appear that one of the main supports of human 
liberty is a rather enigmatic statement made about two thousand 
years ago. It would also appear from the record that the most 
efficacious way to control Caesar is to see something beyond him.* 

But the secular nation-state does not so see. At present the ten- 
dency to render unto Caesar the things that are God’s has been 
democratized; the nation is the object of worship and the nation is 
its members. It has long been part of the wisdom of the race that 
men would be as gods. The secularized nation-state comes close, 
theoretically, to gratifying that desire. The Babylonian, the Egyp- 
tian, the Greek, the Roman deified the ruler. They made him a 
present god, an earthly manifestation of a special divine providence. 
In an age when the people are the rulers the tendency is for the 
people to deify themselves collectively. The ancient concept of the 
ruler as a charismatic person also has had its devotees in recent 
times. Hitler and Stalin were, at least officially, demigods to many 
of their followers. They were Prometheus and Hercules, if not Zeus. 

But apart from such examples of fanatical nationalism, the im- 


*Louis Le Fur, Les Grandes Problémes du Droit, p. 483, is the source of his remark. 
It is cited by John J. Wright, National Patriotism in Papal Teaching, p. 26. The refer 
ence to Snyder is to his Meaning of Nationalism, p. 23. Sir Ernest Barker’s comments 
on Matthew 22:21 are from his Principles of Social and Political Theory, p. 7. Acton's 
opinions are taken from the Chronicle, Aug. 3, 1867, p. 443. The reference to Thucydides 
is to the Peloponnesian War, 5. 89, 105. The reference to Millay is to her “Spring in 
the Garden” in Wine from These Grapes. 
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plications of unlimited national sovereignty and presumed national 
excellence, the fact that the nation is regarded as an ultimate and 
absolute value, are signs of a tendency to render to Caesar much 
more than is due him. Egotism, the lust for power, even if it is 
tempered, in George Orwell’s phrase, by self-deception, is not a 
pleasant thing even when indulged in collectively. Regrettably, the 
city of man has always been characterized by it. The egotistical 
position was brilliantly stated, according to Thucydides, in the 
speech made by the Athenian ambassadors to the magistrates of 
Melos in 416 8.c. He reported them as saying that “. . . we both 
alike know that into the discussion of human affairs the question 
of justice only enters where the pressure of necessity is equal and 
that the powerful exact what they can and the weak grant what 
they must. ... For of the gods we believe and of men we know 
that by a law of their nature wherever they can rule they will. This 
law was not made by us and we are not the first who have acted 
upon it; we did but inherit it and we shall bequeath it to all time 
and we know that you and all mankind, if you were as strong as 
we are, would do as we do.” Such an attitude is hardly the basis 
for negotiation and reconciliation yet it is the only position a secular 
nation-state can take if it cares to proceed logically from its own 
premises. As Leo Strauss has recently remarked, this creates con- 
siderable difficulty for those who profess the naturalistic principles 
from which power politics flow and who still wish to retain the values 
of Christian humanism. They speak of the dignity of man. It is well 
to speak of it but it is also unwise to disparage the fundamental] 
reasons for that dignity. They regard human equality as a most 
desirable thing, unaware that the basis for that equality is a teleology 
immanent in man which they reject. Augustine long ago concluded 
that the fundamental reason why no man should lord it over an- 
other, why no man should rule another without his consent, is the 
fact that all men are under one God. The usurping ruler “apes 
God.” To reject all absolutes, to entertain the illusion of being 
completely uncommitted, as Millay put it, to be “a solid sprite who 
stands alone” is to put oneself at the mercy of every wind that blows, 
and as the experience of the intelligentsia in the thirties illustrates, 
it is to run the risk of being likely to take refuge in the most in- 
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tolerant and intolerable of positions when the gale becomes too 
strong. 

Nationalism, then, has been a divisive factor in modern history. 
It appeared when Christendom, a moral unity, was breaking up. 
It gained strength as the idea of that unity grew dimmer in men’s 
consciousness, As the supernatural gave way to the rational, as the 
rational, in turn, gave way to the material, it flourished like the 
upas tree. Men from the East, educated in the West or in Western 
thought, spread it in their own countries. Western men, who went 
to the East, consciously or unconsciously spread its influence. It is 
now world-wide. But nationalism is spread by nationalists. Besides 
the idiosyncratic in men, to which nationality is analogous in states 
and peoples, there is also what is common, human nature. Men 
need not develop their own personalities by abasing others; a 
sounder way is to perfect themselves. Englishmen were very English, 
Frenchmen very French, before the rise of the modern nation-state. 
The recognition of a higher moral unity would not destroy but fulfill. 
No matter what aberrations of thought have taken place about the 
constituent parts of human nature, it fortunately has not altered 
essentially. It is possible to construct a polity among the nations 
based on what is common. While a great part of the world’s area is 
still officially committed to the materialism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and any immediate steps should be taken with a clear percep- 
tion of the aims and methods of those men who control that part of 
the world, still the more fortunately situated may find ground for 
agreement on what common convictions they have. It would certainly 
be more profitable than to continue to stress differences. 








Older immigrants were often criti- 
cized for staying together in im- 
migrant neighborhoods. Now it 
appears that this helped their inte- 
gration into American culture. 
How will the Puerto Ricans fare 
as their neighborhoods are con- 
stantly shifted? 


THE INTEGRATION OF 
PUERTO RICANS 


JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK 


THE MOVEMENT OF PEOPLES from one land to another has become 
a commonplace of our time. Displacement, migration, expulsion, 
flight, the voluntary pursuit of a better life, are creating a situation 
where “uprooting” is a widespread human experience, and where 
the meeting of people of different cultures, and the possible conflicts 
that may be provoked by cultural differences, have become the 
concern of the statesman, the social worker, the businessman as well 
as the social scientist. Systematic knowledge of what happens when 
peoples meet has consequently become most important; and the 
theory of preventing conflict, or of reducing it when it occurs, has 
become a practical necessity as well as a matter of scientific interest. 

There are few places where theory of this kind has had a better 
opportunity to develop than the United States, a nation made up of 
immigrants from a wide variety of cultures, which has witnessed 
the gradual transition of all these peoples into a remarkably united 
nation, and which still witnesses a migration from Canada, Mexico 
and Puerto Rico which will have important influences on the nation’s 
life. 

This paper is concerned with only one aspect of this theory, an 
aspect which has been changing within recent years, that is, the role 
of the immigrant community in hindering or helping the assimilation 
of foreign peoples into American life. It had been thought that the 
close association of foreign groups in their own neighborhoods or 
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their national parishes, the tenacious clinging to their language and 
customs, was an unfortunate thing which interfered with their 
acceptance of American ways. Now it begins to appear that the 
immigrant community, far from hindering the assimilation of 
immigrants to American life, may have been an important factor in 
advancing it by making it more gradual and orderly, and by pro- 
viding for the immigrant the security of a well-organized social life 
during the difficult period of transition to a new culture. 

It is of some value to examine this modification of theory about 
the role of the immigrant community. It can have important prac- 
tical implications in directing the policy which should be followed 
as people move into new culture areas. Finally, it is possible to test 
this new theory by examining it in the light of the experience of the 
Puerto Ricans who are migrating to the United States mainland, and 
particularly to New York City. 

Certain conditions are affecting the movement of the Puerto Ricans 
to the mainland which may prevent them from developing the type 
of ethnic community that was so characteristic of earlier immigrant 
groups. If adequate information can be gathered about the Puerto 
Rican migration, it should be able to reveal many things: (a) 
whether, in the face of situations which seem to make it impossible, 
a migrating group can still succeed in forming a community of its 
own; (b) if they do not succeed in forming a community of their 
own, will this lead to disorganization of their social life and conse- 
quently retard their adjustment to American life; (c) or will the 
recent development of a more favorable attitude toward different 
cultures dispose the older residents to accept the Puerto Ricans more 
willingly, and thus make the existence of a community of migrants 
unnecessary. 

The answers to these questions are not yet available. Perhaps 
they will become available in another generation. The present 
paper is an effort to outline the shift in theory concerning the role 
of the immigrant community, and to review the reasons that led to it; 
to examine briefly some of the situations confronting the Puerto 
Ricans which make their migration unique, and which will make 
their experience so significant in demonstrating what can or cannot 
be done by people from different cultures when they face a situation 
similar to that of New York. 








THOUGHT 
I 


Probably the most important factor in the more favorable attitude 
toward people of other cultures was the development of the theory 
of cultural pluralism, which is closely associated with the develop- 
ment of the concept of culture in anthropology and sociology. 

The United States had gone through a rather long history of 
writings which had glorified the Anglo-Saxon and tended to consider 
other races and ethnic groups as quite inferior. It attributed the 
achievement of democracy in the United States to the genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and explained the phenomenal development of trade 
and industry as a result of the initiative, vigor and discipline of the 
Anglo-Saxon character. This created a very unfavorable attitude 
toward the immigrant as one who would threaten the great achieve- 
ments of the Anglo-Saxon, and therefore as one who should either 
be kept out of the United States, or compelled when he came here 
to adopt as soon as possible the ways of the traditional Americans, 
the Anglo-Saxons.’ 

During and after the first World War, this theory took a different 
direction. There appeared a willingness to accept the immigrant, 


but this was accompanied by a determined effort to divest him of his 
traditional culture and get him to accept American customs and 
ideas as quickly as possible. This has become known in sociology 
as the “Americanization” movement, one that is widely recognized 
as having been a mistake.” 


1Cf. E. N. Saveth, American Historians and European Immigrants (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1948), for numerous examples of this theory. Numerous examples 
can be found in Edith Abbott, Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926). Some of this was related to more theoretical prin- 
ciples of racial superiority such as those of Arthur De Gobineau, Essay on the Inequality 
of Human Races (New York: Putnam, 1932), and Houston Chamberlain, Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century, tr. J. Lees (New York, 1912). But a certain amount of it 
was the result of a great enthusiasm about the obvious achievements of the United 
States and a pride in the people who seemed to be responsible for it. 

The racial theories in their worst form cropped up again to influence United States 
immigration legislation. Madison Grant, The Alien in Our Midst (New York, 1930) ; 
The Passing of the Great Race (New York, 1916); Madison Grant and Charles S. 
Davison, The Founders of the Republic on Immigration, Naturalization and Aliens 
(New York, 1928). Even the sociologist E. A. Ross campaigned strongly against the 
admission of “inferior” races, attributing to this the decline of America; The Old World 
and the New (New York, 1914). The racial theories were raised again at the time of 
the revision of the U.S. Immigration Law in 1952. 

2Cf. Read Lewis, “Americanization,” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; Isaac 
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While these ideas were current, the concept of culture was being 
developed by the anthropologists and sociologists. It began to 
appear very noticeably in the immigrant literature in the study by 
Robert Park and Herbert Miller, Old World Traits Transplanted 
(New York, 1921), and in the highly esteemed work of W. I. 
Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America (Boston, 1918-20). 


Culture 


The scholars began to realize that the customs and attitudes that 
distinguished the Irishman from the German were not trivial mat- 
ters, nor were they something that could be adopted or discarded 
like a winter coat. They were rooted often in the deepest values 
of a person’s life, they gave meaning to everything he did, they were 
his answer to the question, Why was he alive? and, Where was he 
going? Thus the burning of paper by the Chinese before the shrine of 
his ancestors, the careful chaperoning of the girls by the Italians, 
the apparent lack of thrift of the Irishman in spending for his fam- 
ily, the refusal of most immigrants to compete strongly against their 
fellow immigrants, the unconcern of so many immigrants with the 
making of money—these and numerous other traits were not just the 
result of laziness or irresponsibility. Rather, when seen in their 
proper perspective, these traits were often the manifestations of a 
great sense of responsibility, but one that expressed itself differently 
than that of the Anglo-Saxon. They often came from a deep sense 
of obligation to give to one’s relatives rather than save for oneself; 
from a love for children as a value in themselves above abundant 
earthly possessions; from a deep sense of loyalty to “one’s own 
kind” rather than a desire for self-advancement. 

These cultural traits influenced behavior not only on its deepest 
levels, but also in many of its more superficial aspects, such as the 
kind of smile and when it was given; behavior at a wake or a wed- 
ding; the love of roughness at a celebration, and respect for physical 
strength; the way a friend was greeted, a meal served, or a type 





B. Berkson, Theories of Americanization (New York, 1920). Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
The Melting Pot Mistake (Boston, 1929), takes a somewhat modified position of 
“Americanization” which he modified still more in later works. 
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of clothing worn. These were all interwoven in an outlook on life 
that gave meaning to the work of a man’s hands and the love of a 
man’s heart; they gave life “the sense it made”; they were the 
source of a man’s motivations and the support of his satisfaction. 
This was his culture. 

Therefore, it was one thing to ask a man to become an American, 
and millions of immigrants boasted that they were and wanted to 
be Americans. It was quite another thing to tell him that, in order 
to become American, he had to discard the deepest values of his 
life, set aside as foolish all the traits that gave life its meaning, and 
adopt a pattern of ideas and attitudes and customs which seemed 
to have no relationship to the things that had made his life and the 
lives of his fathers and grandfathers worth while. In many cases 
they had become Americans precisely because they had conceived 
of America as the land where they would be free to live according 
to these values which they cherished. 

In view of this the concept of cultural pluralism became widely 
accepted. This helped scholars to recognize the importance of the 
culture of the immigrant, and to recognize that his loyalties and 
values and customs should be able to exist in America together with 
the other culture that we have come to call American. 

Practically all the current literature on immigration or migrant 
groups takes the concept of cultural pluralism for granted.’ This is 
not a naive belief that the immigrant culture is going to continue 
full-blown in an American environment. It is clearly recognized 
that, eventually, the immigrant culture will give way to a form of 
life which is predominantly American. But it is also recognized 
that this occurs most regularly and most harmoniously when the 
culture of the immigrant is respected, when it is not despised, when 
it is given every opportunity to survive to the satisfaction of its 
members in the midst of American society.‘ 


8Cf, Brewton Berry, Race Relations (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951); Ruth Tuck, 
Not With the Fist (New York, 1946), about the Mexicans of the Southwest; Pauline 
Kibbe, Latin Americans in Texas (Albuquerque, 1946); C. W. Mills and Clarence 
Senior, Puerto Rican Journey (New York, 1950); and the well-known college text F. J. 
Brown and J. Roucek, One America (New York, 1952), and many others. 

4Not all that has been said in the name of cultural pluralism has been said wisely. 
Social scientists have not acknowledged sufficiently that sometimes a value or practice 
of a different culture must be openly criticized or condemned. One could list many 
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II 


This recognition of the importance of culture led naturally to a 
new insight into the nature and function of the immigrant com- 
munity. When the Irish began to cluster into their predominantly 
Irish neighborhoods, and the Little Germanys, and Little Italys, or 
the Jewish neighborhoods became so conspicuous during the last 
century and the early part of this century, they aroused a great 
deal of concern among the older Americans. In many cases, they 
transplanted to the streets of New York almost the exact pattern of 
social relationships which had characterized the Italian village, 
the Irish countryside, the Jewish Ghetto. The visitor, moving in the 
midst of one of these sections, could easily imagine that he was in 
a strange land. 

The phenomenon was criticized because many people were con- 
vinced that these immigrant communities would prevent the mem- 
bers from becoming American. The immigrants continued to speak 
their native tongue; they read newspapers in their native language; 
went to churches where customs and religious practice reproduced 
the customs of the old country; neighborhood life followed tradi- 
tional patterns; they courted, married, raised their children and 
died in an island of a culture different from that of the United 
States. As long as this continued, it was feared that the immigrants 
would not be exposed to American customs and ideas, would never 
adopt those cultural traits which the Anglo-Saxon prized so highly, 
and to which he attributed the greatness of the United States. The 
immigrant community represented a threat to the great traditions 





situations in which Americans, according to our own values, would be obliged to forbid 
certain culture traits in this country. For instance, the practice of polygamy would not 
be tolerated, regardless of how deeply rooted it might be in the culture of a people 
who came here. Neither could we tolerate the selection of a marriage partner that 
gave no choice to either of the two parties to be married. Note our very strong oppo- 
sition to “consensual unions” among Puerto Ricans, even though this has been a fairly 
widespread practice in their culture despite the constant teaching of their Catholic 
Faith to the contrary. 

Not infrequently sociologists will accept as a tolerable culture trait something that 
Catholics as well as most other Christians would condemn as immoral and inhuman. 
Cf. the difference between Ruth Benedict’s consideration of culture traits in Patterns 
of Culture in contrast to that of Father André Dupeyrat in Savage Papua (New York: 
Dutton, 1954). 
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of America. It was more than the foot in the door; it was an 
actually existing island of a way of life which, they were convinced, 
would infect and weaken the great qualities of the American way 
of life. 

Of course, it became obvious as time went on that this was an 
unreasonable fear. Consistently the second generation came, and 
the third, and it became clear that the inevitable social process 
worked itself out: the third generation child was no longer a child 
of a foreign culture; he was predominantly American. 

Nevertheless, there seemed to be a note of regret that this should 
take so long to accomplish. There was a widespread conviction 
that, if the immigrants could be made to mingle more closely with 
Americans, if they could be taught the language sooner, and intro- 
duced into the midst of American life, the process of adopting 
American cultural ways would be advanced more quickly. In some 
cases, of course, this was simply the rationalization of people who 
did not want the immigrant in the first place; but they agreed 
politely that they would accept them “if they would only do things 
our way.” In other cases, it was the desire of sincere people to 
hasten the process by which the immigrant would become “Amer- 
ican.” Obviously, they all recognized that the factor which seemed 
to block the way to more rapid adoption of American ways was the 
immigrant community. Consequently, it was argued that, if the 
bonds of the immigrant community could be weakened, if immi- 
grants could be more directly exposed to American influence, 
they would become part of the American way of life much more 
quickly. 

It is this last proposition that has been strongly challenged in 
more recent years, mainly because of the growing appreciation of 
the role of culture, not only in the lives of immigrants, but in the 
lives of everyone. 

In the first place, it has become clear that culture is the stabilizing 
factor in men’s social life; it is the thing that gives it order and 
harmony. Therefore, any disintegration of a culture is always at- 
tended by instability, insecurity, unrest and even hostility. The 
common values which governed people’s actions; the common mean- 
ings that bound people together into a satisfying social unity; the 
patterns of behavior that everyone could take for granted—when 
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these were shaken or even shattered, man’s social life became dis- 
organized, perhaps chaotic. This was doubly a problem in the case 
of people who were moving from a “folk” culture, or from a tradi- 
tional form of social life which was not self-consciously represented 
in their minds, but simply accepted from childhood as the “way 
things are done.” In this case, the “uprooting,” the challenge to 
their way of doing things, the breaking down of the customs of their 
people would be particularly distressing.’ 

The effect of this breaking down of cultures has been abundantly 
documented in America in studies of the second generation problem. 
The second generation are the people who are caught between two 
cultures. Born in the United States of foreign parents and schooled 
at home in foreign ways, yet continually instructed outside of the 
home in a different culture, the members of the second generation 
can easily slip into a cultural no-man’s land, where they are neither 
one nor the other.’ 

If this distress is so marked among the second generation, one 
can only imagine how much greater it would be among the first 
generation if they were deprived of all the cultural surroundings 
of their traditional home, and all the security that comes from the 
satisfaction of living among one’s own. 

As a result, it has become more clearly recognized that the immi- 
grant community fulfilled a very important role in creating a stable 
and orderly situation in which the transition from one culture to 
another could take place. Instead of the immigrants falling into a 
completely disorganized life, which would have created serious 
problems for the immigrants as well as the Americans, the immigrant 
community was the great factor which gave the immigrant security 
as he faced a bewildering new world, gave him protection and sup- 
port in the face of a challenge to his traditional values, exercised a 
strong social control over his life that gave order and stability to 





5Cf. Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted (Boston, 1951), an excellent description of the 
many aspects of the uprooting which points up the sadness mingled with the hope of 
the movement of people to a new culture. 

6Cf. Irving Child, Italian or American (New Haven, 1943), for an examination of 
the problem among second generation Italians. W. F. Whyte, Street Corner Society 
(Chicago, 1943); Hannibal G. Duncan, Immigration and Assimilation (Boston, 1933), 
for an excellent treatment of first and second generation immigrants; Lawrence G. 
Brown, Immigration: Culture Conflicts and Social Adjustments (New York, 1933). 
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his social relations. As a result the immigrant moved gradually 
from a well-organized type of life toward a gradual acceptance of 
the ways of a new culture. Granted that this caused the immigrant 
considerable distress as it was, and caused the second generation 
perhaps more distress, it was the immigrant community that enabled 
the transition to be made as calmly and harmoniously as it has been. 
Marice Davie summarizes the process in this way: 

The essential functions of the immigrant community are to bridge the 
gap between the old country and the new, to prevent personal and social 
disorganization such as would result from too rapid change, and to in- 
terpret the American culture to the immigrant and prepare him to participate 
in it... . The newly arrived immigrant finds there a cultural haven without 
which he would be demoralized during the trying period of readjustment, 
and also assistance from the earlier arrivals in accommodating himself to 


the American scene.’ 


Some other interesting insights are given into this in an article by 
Mary B. Treudley concerning the experience of the Greeks in Bos- 
ton.” She indicates how important the immigrant community is for 
the period of transition. It cushions the shock of change, maintains 
a stable social life among the members of the Greek community, 
makes its members consciously aware of the nature of their social 
life as they see it in contrast to that of the American, gives them 
assistance in settling the problems of transition and enables them 
to practice American ways within the setting of interested friends 
and relatives. Treudley points out another interesting factor. The 
American way to which the immigrant must adjust is not a perfectly 
consistent thing. This, of course, is widely recognized. The immi- 
grant must make choices among the many possibilities acceptable in 
American culture. Life in the immigrant community gives him a 
rather consistent base from which to examine these many possibili- 
ties and permits him time gradually to move into the ones which he 
wishes to choose.’ 

The result of these insights and discussions, consequently, has 
been a great respect for the function of the immigrant community 
as a form of transitional society which has enabled millions of 





'F. J. Brown and J. Roucek, One America, 3rd Edit. (New York, 1952), p. 547. 

®*Formal Organization and the Americanization Process, with special reference to the 
Greeks in Boston,” Amer. Soc. Rev., XIV: 44-53. 

An Ethnic Group’s Views of the American Middle Class,” ASR, XI: 715-724. 
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immigrants to move gradually into the acceptance of predominantly 
American attitudes and patterns of behavior. 

Emphasis must always be placed on the transitional nature of this 
community. Any attempts to perpetuate it permanently in the con- 
text of American life would probably be a misfortune, because it 
would prevent the acceptance of those values which are character- 
istic of American life: individual development, self-reliance, ag- 
gressiveness, desire to advance socially and economically. Obviously 
the question will arise in the mind of the discreet reader whether it 
is good to have immigrants or the children of immigrants accept 
these American values in the place of some of the much deeper 
human values which were characteristic of their native cultures. 
A thorough discussion of this would take us far afield. From many 
points of view the immigrant loses some wonderful human traits 
as he becomes American, those deep family loyalties, the psychologi- 
cal satisfactions of being a member of a closely knit social group, 
the awareness of being known and respected for what one is and 
does. The fact that these things are lost in American society has 
created the question among sociologists whether this society can 
survive. 

Nevertheless, with all its difficulties, the United States has created 
an extraordinary culture where respect for the individual is probably 
more widely evident than in any other culture. In fact, the problem 
of lack of community has come from an excessive insistence on the 
possibilities for individual development. Therefore, if the immi- 
grant is to share the achievements of American life, and that is 
presumably why he has come here, he must face the distress of 
learning how to live in a culture where he is much more “on his 
own,” and where he must learn to live according to values which he 
individually and consciously accepts, rather than according to 
values which are supported and enforced by a traditional form of 
social organization.” Consequently, the function of the immigrant 
community as a transitional social group will be carried out effec- 
tively if it permits the gradual acceptance of American values rather 
than prevents its members from escaping from the immigrant 
community at all. 





10Cf, the closing chapters of Handlin, op. cit., for an excellent discussion of this. 
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In summary, therefore, the present state of theory concerning 
the adjustment of people to a new culture would seem to suggest 
the following: No strong effort should be made to disorganize the 
community which immigrants or migrants may form as they move 
into the area of a new culture; they should be permitted to form 
into communities of their own where they will have security, sta- 
bility, and order as they gradually learn American ways; efforts 
should be made to help the immigrant preserve a genuine respect 
for his own culture as well as acquire a knowledge of the new one; 
similar efforts should be made to cultivate in the older residents a 
respect for the culture of the newcomers; opportunities for asso- 
ciation with older residents must not be blocked for the newcom- 
ers, the job and the school being the two which will be first in order 
of time, the neighborhood second as the immigrant community 
begins to weaken and its members disperse. In this situation, the 
immigrant community will not shut its members off from a gradual 
integration with their new culture; neither will it be blocked off in 
a ghetto-like segregation by the resistance of the older residents. 

This, of couse, is an ideal pattern which will never be wholly 
carried out in practice. But it is the policy which seems to be sug- 
gested by current theories. 

In view of this, it is important to examine some of the experiences 
of the latest group to move into the Eastern part of the United States 
in large numbers. These are the Puerto Ricans. They are citizens 
of the United States and, in that sense, do not come from a foreign 
country. But they do come from a culture quite different from that 
which prevails on the mainland, and their adjustment to life on the 
mainland involves difficulties very similar to those of the immigrants 
of previous years. 

It is unfortunate that so little empirical data is available on the 
experience of the Puerto Ricans." Nevertheless a brief review of 
their experience will be helpful in enabling an evaluation of their 
adjustment against the background of theory which has just been 


reviewed. 





The latest survey published on the migration (and it is a survey rather than an 
intensive inquiry into specific questions) was the one prepared by C. W. Mills and 
Clarence Senior Puerto Rican Journey. The data for this was gathered in 1947 and is 
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Dispersal in New York 


One of the most striking things about the coming of the Puerto 
Ricans is their dispersal into almost every corner of New York. 
There are noticeably large concentrations of them in East Harlem, 
in the South Bronx, on the Lower East Side and in downtown Brook- 
lyn. But in considerable numbers they are scattering into almost 
every section of the city. This is reflected in the large number of 
public schools that have Puerto Ricans in attendance in large num- 
bers, and in the parishes, so many of which require the assistance 
of a Spanish-speaking priest.” 

This scattering is due to a number of factors. In the first place, 
the city is terribly crowded and built up, and Puerto Ricans must 
seek any kind of housing anywhere they can find it. They find it 
in the areas where the old tenements, built for an earlier generation 
of immigrants, are beginning to decay. These were privately built 
tenements, rented to large groups of Jews or Italians or Irish who 
wished to stay together in a neighborhood where they knew others 
and were known themselves. 

Now, as the second and third generation of the older immigrant 
groups move to the suburbs, the Puerto Ricans move in any place 
in the city where they can find space. Therefore the possibility of 
concentration is diminished. 

When the city attempts to provide new housing, the situation be- 
comes more complicated. The only new housing which is within the 
reach of poor people today is low-rent public housing. When this 
is provided, two interesting phenomena appear which had never af- 
fected the older immigrants. When slums are cleared and many 
square blocks of houses demolished to make way for new public 
housing, thousands of families are forcibly dispersed into any sec- 
tion of the city where they can find rooms, or where the city can 
find rooms for them. Therefore, if any concentration of Puerto 





already quite out of date. Much more limited surveys have been done by Oberlin Col- 
lege on Puerto Ricans in Lorain, Ohio, and of the Puerto Ricans in Philadelphia by 
the Mayor’s Committee on Human Relations. These surveys are excellent as far as 
they go. But they do not go into detail on the problem of the “community life” of 
the Puerto Rican people. 

12[n the area of Manhattan and the Bronx alone, there are at least seventy-five Cath- 
olic churches with special provision for Spanish-speaking parishioners. Whatever else 
this may mean, it certainly indicates an extraordinary spread of Puerto Ricans. 
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Ricans had begun to form in this area, it is forcibly dispersed and 
the members of this growing community of migrants are scattered 
in many directions. 

What is more, when the low-cost public housing is ready, families 
are not admitted on the basis that they are Irish or Jewish or Negro 
or Puerto Rican, and they would like to be with a group of families 
of their own kind. A very strict renting list is followed, giving 
priority to those who applied first, or who are veterans, or who are 
most in need, etc. Consequently, the low-cost public housing is, by 
policy and practice, integrated housing with no discrimination per- 
mitted on the basis of race, creed, color, or ethnic background. 

The reasons for this firm policy of non-segregated housing are 
many and convincing, and they are rooted in some unfortunate his- 
torical situations. In general, segregated housing in the United States 
has not been segregated because the occupants wanted to be by 
themselves and away from others. Rather it was generally the result 
of racial discrimination which forbade Negro groups particularly, 
and occasionally other ethnic or religious groups simply because 
they were Negro or Jewish, etc., from moving out of their area into 
a new one when they tried to do so. In order to correct the injustices 
involved in this kind of discrimination, a strict policy of nondis- 
crimination is followed in public housing. 

This obviously means that the concentrations of immigrants in 
neighborhoods which often reproduced the flavor of the old country 
will no longer be possible for the migrants from Puerto Rico who 
move into the housing projects. 

The case histories of some of these families is a vivid indication 
of the way they are literally “pushed around” by slum clearance, 
housing development, new city projects or redevelopments. The in- 
security, the rapid mobility to which these people are subjected can 
just about be imagined. This is further complicated by the fact 
that public officials, in a desperate effort to locate unused land where 
they can build without first demolishing existing structures, have 
located some of the low-rent public houses in the midst of old, 
established middle class neighborhoods where bitter resentment is 
frequently visited on the families in the projects, who are accused 
of ruining the neighborhood. A consideration of the merits of this 
policy is beyond the scope of the present paper. Nor is any criticism 
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of this policy implied here. It may prove in the next twenty years 
to have been the wisest of policies. It is simply mentioned here as 
part of the situation which the new migrant to New York must face. 

In this situation, it is doubtful whether the Puerto Ricans will be 
able to form the type of community which earlier immigrants 
formed. If they do, they will have done it in circumstances much 
more difficult than those faced by earlier immigrant groups. If this 
more rapid intermingling with other Americans prevents the forma- 
tion of strong Puerto Rican communities, will that hasten their in- 
tegration into American culture; or will the loss of that stability 
which the immigrant derived from his immigrant community show 
itself in a noticeable disintegration of their social life, psychological 
unrest, even forms of antisocial behavior? No one knows the an- 
swer to this yet. But the experience in process should be able to 
provide the answer within the next generation. 


The Integrated Parish 


Another important aspect of the Puerto Rican experience has been 
the apparent policy to integrate them as parishioners in existing ter- 
ritorial parishes rather than form national parishes for them as a 
particular group.” A number of rather convincing reasons have 
prompted this policy. It is a reflection to some extent of the scat- 
tered location of the Puerto Ricans in this city. If national parishes 
were created, at least one third of the parishioners in a great number 
of existing territorial parishes would be lost to these parishes, and 
this would involve a multiplication of churches and services which 
would apparently be unwise. Secondly, almost all of the dioceses 
in the country which have had the tradition of national parishes for 
the immigrant groups are now faced with the difficulty of what to 
do with these parishes as young people of the third generation move 
away, or no longer speak the language if they stay. Finally, there 
is a widespread conviction that a much more positive effort toward 
intergration within the territorial parish will hasten the adjustment 
of the Puerto Rican to the customs of the mainland parish. 

Where this practice of the integrated parish is adopted, it is clearly 
acknowledged that an intermediate process must take place, that 


18] refer here primarily to the practice in the New York Archdiocese, where the largest 
number of migrants have settled. 
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special services must be provided in Spanish, and opportunity given 
for the practice of traditional customs and devotions by the new 
parishioners. Otherwise, the adjustment to an entirely American 
parish would be too great a shock for most of them to take. 
Nevertheless, the process may inhibit formation of those closely 
knit communities, centered around the practice of the faith, which 
were characteristic of earlier immigrant groups, and it is one more 
factor impeding the development of a community of migrants. 


Social Services 


One final factor preventing the formation of a strong community 
of Puerto Ricans in the sense of the immigrant communities of 
earlier days is the fact that, within the past thirty years, the develop- 
ment of public social services has taken over so many of the func- 
tions of mutual assistance which the immigrant communities often 
provided for themselves. 

This does not imply that there is not an extraordinary amount of 
loyalty to friend and family, of great charity and assistance for one 
another in their neighborhoods. Their informal adoption of children, 
their willingness always to take someone else in a home that is al- 
ready overcrowded, their willingness to share their meager posses- 
sions—these are all impressive indications of the kind of mutual 
assistance which often fades out as people become more American. 

Nevertheless, there are public benefits available today which re- 
lieve the new community of much of the burden which once was the 
basis for much of its solidarity. Public welfare exists for those 
who are in financial need; employment services, both of the State, 
of the Office of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, of the Arch- 
dioceses of New York and Brooklyn, are all available to help men 
and women to find work; social security, minimum wage laws and 
maximum hour laws, low-cost public housing for those who need 
homes. On the side of private agencies, Catholic Charities is a 
highly developed organization applying a great many of its resources 
to the assistance of Puerto Ricans; and labor unions can exert their 
power to protect the newly arrived worker. 

All of the services just mentioned can be quite inadequate, can 
suffer from improper administration and inefficiency, can harass 
the needy person with red tape. Nevertheless, at the critical moment, 
they are often on hand to assist. And the immigrant community 
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which years ago had to bear the burden of its own poor and needy 
now no longer plays as important a role as the generous supporter 
of the immigrants or migrants. 

The accumulation of these services again weakens the bonds that 
used to hold together the members of a migrant community. Quite 
apart from the Puerto Ricans, it has been noted by some of the 
political writers that the old form of “boss politics” has declined 
since the time when the machine took care of the needs of its people.” 
One of the important factors in the decline of the “political machine” 
has been the shift to public welfare of many of the services once 
fulfilled by the political boss, often the patron of the immigrant 
community. And the solidarity of the machine was often only one 
aspect of the solidarity of the immigrant neighborhood. 

In summary, therefore, all these factors seem to be working 
against the formation of a strong migrant community among the 
Puerto Ricans. With no such strong community to act as a society 
in transition for them, will they suffer from great disorganization 
which might otherwise have been avoided, or will their adjustment 
to American life be more rapid than that of the others? There are 
two favorable factors in the situation which must be mentioned— 
the familiarity of the Puerto Rican with American culture before 
he comes here, and the more favorable attitude toward people of 
other cultures that has been cultivated by increasing emphasis on 
the possibility of cultural pluralism. 


American Influence 


To some extent, the Puerto Ricans have a head start toward adjust- 
ment before they come to the mainland. The Island has been a 
United States possession for more than half a century, and Puerto 
Ricans have enjoyed citizenship for almost forty years. American 
methods of education were introduced into the Island shortly after 
it became an American possession. This was carried to a point 
where English became the standard language of instruction until 
after many years this was changed to Spanish in the mid-thirties. 
Since that time, English is a compulsory study at all levels of instruc- 


tion. 
It is doubtful whether classroom instruction alone can commu- 


MCf, Penniman, Sait’s American Parties and Elections, chap. xvi-xvii. 
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nicate an understanding of a different culture to children who all 
day long are immersed in their own culture. Nevertheless, the Puerto 
Rican has been given at least this much formal] introduction to life 
on the mainland which earlier immigrants had not enjoyed. 

Within more recent years, a much more noticeable impact has 
been made upon the Puerto Ricans by advertising, radio, magazines, 
movies, business houses from the mainland, American tourists, and 
the return of large numbers of students who have come to mainland 
schools. Missionaries, both Protestant and Catholic, have all made 
the culture of the mainland a very real thing to the people on the 
Island. Most significant of all, however, in more recent years, has 
been the return to Puerto Rico of the migrant himself. Actually, the 
movement of Puerto Ricans to the mainland could be better described 
as a form of commuting rather than a migration, so many move 
back and forth every year.” There is no one better able to com- 
municate an understanding of “the way it is done” on the mainland 
than the brother or cousin or father who has been here and is now 
returning. This is not the first time that this has happened. Italian 
immigrants moved back to Italy in large numbers. But it is doubtful 
whether the movement was ever proportionately so extensive as it 
is among the Puerto Ricans.” All these things taken together repre- 
sent an impact of the mainland culture on the Puerto Rican much 
greater than had been made on earlier immigrant groups before 
they came. 

It is possible that such an introduction into the culture of the 
mainland may make the transition easier; that the Puerto Rican 
may not find it necessary to rely so much upon the support of his 


fellow migrants. 
Emphasis on Cultural Pluralism 
It is a strange irony that, at a time when much more respect is 


15Within the past few years, generally about half a million passengers per year traveled 
between San Juan and the mainland. Balancing the outgoing passengers against the 
incoming, the net out-migration of people in 1954 was only 21,000; in 1953 it was 73,000. 
Many of the other passengers are obviously tourists, students, business and government 
officials. But large numbers of them also are migrants going back to the Island after 
they have been here. 

MPuring the years of heaviest Italian immigration, from 1905 to 1914, often half as 
many Italians would go back to Italy as came here. Cf. Foerster, /talian Emigration in 


Our Time (Cambridge, Mass., 1922). 
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being shown for the role of the immigrant community, a set of cir- 
cumstances exists which may hinder its development. 

Nevertheless, whether the immigrant community develops or not, 
there is much more widespread understanding of the nature of cul- 
tural transition today than there was half a century ago. This is 
accompanied by a greater respect for the culture of the migrant 
group and an effort to spare them the distress of the uprooting as 
far as that is possible. This has resulted in New York in admirable 
efforts to make the transition for the Puerto Ricans as smooth as 
possible. 

This is certainly true on the level of official policy, on the level 
of community leaders, people of some influence and education. 
Strong public statement against the Puerto Ricans would not be tol- 
erated, or at least would be severely criticized. 

Nevertheless, there is still a great deal of resentment against them 
among people of influence and education as well as among older 
city residents in the neighborhoods, the taverns, the workshops, the 
super-markets, even in the church. 

Which of these two influences will predominate is difficult to say. 
In widespread programs of education, the effort is being made, 
probably greater than ever before, to dispose the older New Yorker 
to accept the Puerto Rican. If this can neutralize the hostility or 
resentment that manifests itself also very widely, the influence of 
the emphasis on cultural pluralism may be able to smooth the transi- 
tion in the areas where Puerto Rican is intermingled with Negro 
or Irish or Jew or Italian or any other of the many ethnic groups in 
New York City. 

These are factors in the situation which make the migration of 
the Puerto Ricans somewhat different than that of the immigrants 
before them. The experience of the next generation will answer a 
number of questions and throw a great deal of light on the impor- 
tance of the community that immigrants or migrants tend to form 
as soon as they move into a new culture. 

It is possible that the Puerto Ricans will succeed in establishing 
a strong community in spite of the obstacles. If they do not, it may 
appear that their experience was a smoother one than that of the 
immigrant groups before them. In this case, it will be necessary 
to determine whether this was due to the fact that they were forced 
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to intermingle with the older residents much more rapidly; or be- 
cause they were somewhat familiar with American culture before 
they came; or because the emphasis on cultural pluralism created 
an atmosphere of acceptance which earlier immigrants did not enjoy. 

Out of the experience, it should be possible for scholars to learn 
whether the immigrant community is so important that people will 
develop it against great obstacles, whether its absence retards the 
process of integration, or whether the understanding of culture and 
the emphasis on cultural pluralism can supply for its absence. 

















A noted theorist tackles the prob- 
lem of metaphor and concludes: 
dependence upon context needs to 
be recognized in a theory of meta- 
phor; and metamorphosis is of its 


very essence. , 


METAPHOR 


A. P. USHENKO 
1, METAPHOR: A TERM OF PRAISE 


THE PRESENT TREATMENT of metaphor intends to restore to the 
word Aristotle’s original meaning in order to provide literary critics 
with a term of praise. I want to enable literary critics to say “This 
piece has an abundance of metaphors” and mean “This is excellent 
literary art.” My wish is opposed to the current trend headed by I. A. 
Richards. In carrying the opposition on I can demonstrate that 
Richards has misinterpreted Aristotle and inflated the term “meta- 
phor” to breaking point. 

Let me specify my attitude to Richards. I applaud him when he 
censures the traditional rhetoric for taking metaphor to be “a grace 
or ornament or added power of language, not its constitutive form.” 
But I must protest when he blames Aristotle for the fault of Aris- 
totle’s followers. In the Poetics Aristotle says: “The greatest thing 
by far is to have a command of metaphor.” The statement is ob- 
viously incompatible with the belittling of metaphor by men of 
subsequent tradition. And it is surprising that Richards quotes that 
statement in order to launch an attack on Aristotle. 

Although not a mere embellishment, metaphor, according to Aris- 
totle, is a form of description distinctive of belles-lettres. Richards, 


1[, A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (N.Y., Oxford University Press, 1936), 
p. 90. 
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on the other hand, contends that metaphor is “the omnipresent prin- 
ciple of language” regardless of whether language is of literary 
art or not.’ In fact the disagreement between Aristotle and Richards 
is even more far-reaching because Richards does not stop at the 
boundary of language but proceeds to argue that such extra- 
linguistic processes as human perception are also metaphors.’ Ob- 
viously we must side with Aristotle if we want to preserve “meta- 
phor” as a useful term for rhetoric and literary criticism. Both 
rhetoric and literary criticism are preoccupied with the meaning of 
words, and—in distinction from semantics—with effective com- 
munication of meaning by language. The term “metaphor” is a key 
word precisely because metaphor is pre-eminently effective in lin- 
guistic communication. No doubt Richards intends “metaphor” to 
be a key word but he turns it into an omnibus word instead. 

The desire to expand the range of metaphor has led Richards to 
one more error: he thinks that metaphor can dispense with images. 
In part this error is a matter of adherence to the obsolete sense of 
the word acording to which an image is a replica, or copy, of a 
percept.‘ Admittedly, literary art does not depend on duplication 
of perception. But Richards overlooks the existence of dynamic 
images which convey the impression of the “living presence” of an 
object of description without forcing the imagination into counter- 
feiting the object by descriptive means.’ And the feeling of the 
“living presence” of the described object is essential to the effect 
of metaphor. The strength of the point can be better appreciated 
once we recognize that, in order to work, a metaphor must be 
dynamic or alive with meaning. 

Aristotle, of course, connects the excellence of metaphor with the 
dynamics of its imaginal effect when he speaks of the linguistically 
induced sense of actuality or of words that set a thing before the 
eyes. He writes: “This is my definition, those words ‘set a thing 
before the eyes’ which describe it in an active state.”* Such examples 





*Ibid., p. 92. 

8/bi4., p. 116. 

‘Ibid., p. 98. 

5A, Ushenko, Dynamics of Art (Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1953), pp. 
149-163. 

*The Rhetoric of Aristotle, tr. R. C. Jebb (Cambridge, The University Press, 1909), 
III, xi, 2 & 10. 
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as “in the flower of his vigour” or “at large, like a sacred animal” 
may not be the best available, but the insight which they were sup- 
posed to illustrate deserves promotion. It is toward the promotion 
of his insight that I propose to change Aristotle’s terminology and 
te equate metaphor to live or working metaphor. 

Much has been written, of course, about the so-called dead meta- 
phor, and in an appropriate connection the name may not be ob- 
jectionable. But in all such writings there is the error of treating 
metaphor as if it were an isolable figure of speech. No doubt a 
metaphor which is displaced from its original setting, a contextually 
uprooted metaphor, may die. But then the metaphor does not mean 
the same thing, and therefore is not, strictly speaking, the same 
metaphor, in and outside context. Dependence upon context needs 
to be openly recognized in the theory of metaphor, and the proposed 
rejection of the notion of dead metaphors has brought the recogni- 
tion into the open. But a tacit recognition has been embodied in, 
and may be extracted from, the generally accepted thesis that meta- 
phor resists paraphrase. A paraphrase is inadequate precisely be- 
cause it is an attempt to pin down a metaphor as if the metaphor 
were a contextually isolable exhibit. The difference between meta- 
phor and paraphrase is like the difference between a butterfly aflutter 
with life and the specimen pinned down in a glass case. 

Inadequacy of paraphrase is indirect evidence for the vitalizing 
agency of context. The direct evidence is the phenomenon of recur- 
rent novelty: the effect of a metaphor upon the reader does not wear 
out upon repeated readings of the literary piece in which the meta- 
phor is entrenched. At each subsequent reading of a poem its 
metaphors manage to surprise us as if we were altogether unpre- 
pared. The truth is that, in a sense, we are. We can anticipate but 
only that part of metaphor which distorts the meaning of the whole 
because of isolation from context, i.e., because anticipation is an 
act of abstraction from the effect of the setting. The effect of a 
metaphor in the course of a poem cannot be anticipated because it 
is different from the effect of a contextually isolated metaphor. 
Let us then reserve the term “metaphor” for the contextual effect. 

The identification of metaphor with a contextually effective fi- 
gure of speech does the trick of turning the term into a word of 
praise. For now we are entitled to contrast metaphor with inferior 
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figurative expressions which are inferior because of being isolable 
from context and, therefore, incapable of withstanding the wear of 
repeated employment. If in other respects the isolable figurative 
expressions are just like metaphors, we may signalize the likeness 
by calling them “metaphorical expressions.” Accordingly, let us 
say that the so-called dead metaphors are metaphorical expressions 
which have lost their original potency through detachment from 
context and subsequent repeated employment. The proposed dis- 
tinction between metaphor and other metaphorical expressions, in- 
cluding the so-called pseudo-metaphors and dead metaphors, actually 
fulfills a terminological need which has always been felt. The need 
is clearly felt whenever we are forced to speak of real or genuine 
metaphors. To mention a recent instance, Monroe C. Beardsley calls 
the “eye of a needle” a dead metaphor and then says: “But when 
we read of the ‘eyes of Night,’ the context and the personification of 
Night present a situation in which we do feel a comparison of the 
star to the eye. This is a genuine metaphor.” 

The length and elaboration of a figure of speech may serve as a 
rough-and-ready criterion for telling a genuine metaphor from other 
metaphorical expressions. The more extended and developed the 
figure of speech is, the more confident we are in expecting contextual 
entanglement. Accordingly, we are sure that Donne’s lovers-saints 
analogy—which runs through the whole length of the “Canoniza- 
tion”—is a genuine metaphor. And so we are when we follow the 
fog-cat analogy through the second stanza of “The Love Song of J. 
Alfred Prufrock.” On the other hand, such phrases as Edgar Allan 
Poe’s “the blue distance of mountains” or “the star-mirroring 
depth of lonely wells” are sufficiently brief and self-contained to be 
recognized for pseudo-metaphors that do not resist detachment from 
context. The criterion, however, is not altogether reliable. Even a 
brief and simple phrase may be inalienably embedded in context 
because of unusual grammar and implicit or latent ramifications. 
A case in point is the way Keats brings to life, turns into a metaphor, 
the expression “homesick” by breaking the single word into three 
successive words: 


™. C. Beardsley, Thinking Straight (N.Y., Prentice-Hall, 1950), p. 103. 
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Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 


The sequence “sick for home,” although short, is grammatically 
unfit for employment outside context. In the setting of the Ode the 
fit is perfect because the three words fall in with the dominant 
theme of a longing for beauty amid the wasteland. 

Although metaphor is a literary asset, different metaphors are 
not equally valuable. Even on the score of vitality alone metaphors 
are just as unequal as people or animals. This fact enables the lit- 
erary critic to use “metaphor” as a term of praise and, at the same 
time, to criticize adversely any particular metaphor which is in- 
effectual by comparison with others. Suppose, for example, that he 
singles out, from a book which is full of excellent metaphors, the 
following sentence: “The lover becomes the sentient figurehead of 
the whole human ship, thrust forward by the weight of the race 
behind him through pitiless elements.’”” The critic might grant that 
the metaphor of the figurehead of a ship is not altogether without 
life as it appears in the course of the story, but he would be entirely 
justified if he were to add that even within its context the metaphor 
is barely alive and could be replaced by a better one. 


2. THE DEFINITION OF METAPHOR 


Vitality and contextual entrenchment of metaphor require com- 
plexity both structural and dynamic or by interaction between the 
literal meanings of words and their implicit or latent ramifications. 
To make this statement clear and plausible let me begin with an 
examination of Aristotle’s definition of metaphor. The definition 
is as follows: 


Metaphor is the application of an alien name . . . by analogy, that is, 
proportion. . .. Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to the first 
as the fourth to the third. We may then use the fourth for the second, or 
the second for the fourth. Sometimes, too, we qualify the metaphor by 
adding the term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the cup is to 
Dionysus as the shield is to Ares. The cup may, therefore, be called “the 
shield of Dionysus,” and the shield, “the cup of Ares.” Or, again, as old 
age is to life, so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called “the 





Elisabeth Bowen, The Death of the Heart (N.Y., Alfred Knopf, 1939), p. 220. 
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old age of the day,” and old age, “the evening of life,” or, in the phrase of 
Empedocles, “life’s setting sun.” For some of the terms of the proportion 
there is at times no word in existence. For instance, to scatter seed is called 
sowing; but the action of the sun in scattering his rays is nameless. Still 
this process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing to the seed. Hence 
the expression of the poet “sowing the god-created light.” 

Let us take advantage, for the analysis of the quoted text, of 
I. A. Richards’ useful terminology. Aristotle’s “alien name” is to 
be called the vehicle. In the example of “life’s setting sun” the 
vehicle is the phrase “the setting sun,” the thought or image of the 
setting sun included. The thought to which the alien name is ap- 
plied is the tenor of the metaphor. For example, the thought of old 
age is the tenor of “life’s setting sun.” The reason, or basis, for 
applying an alien term to the tenor is the ground of metaphor. To 
use the same example, the ground is, in Aristotle’s own words, the 
analogy “as old age is to life, so is evening to day.” Finally, the 
term resultant is to stand for the double unit of thought into which 
the semantic transaction between vehicle and tenor issues. The re- 
sultant may be said to be the metaphor itself, taken as a complex 
but integral whole. 

The complexity of metaphor is now evident. To show the 
prevalence of implicit or latent components within the complex we 
must observe that the explicit meaning of words is their literal 
meaning. It follows immediately from our observation that, as a 
rule, only the vehicle of a metaphor is an explicit component be- 
cause usually it alone contributes to the complex a literal meaning. 
The tenor is typically an implicit thought. For example, since the 
phrase “the setting sun” does not mean old age literally, the asso- 
ciation of the phrase with old age is an implicit thought. The 
ground is implicit because the analogy from which a metaphor 
springs is obtained from the metaphor as an explicit statement 
only by inference. The resultant is implicit in the sense in which 
metaphor is said to be elusive or unamenable to explicit or literal 
meaning by paraphrase. 

The abundance of implicit thought does not make for subjectivity. 
Even elusiveness does not put metaphor at the mercy of interpreta- 





%S, H. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (The Macmillan Company, 
1932), xxi: 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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tions that vary uncontrollably from one reader to another. How- 
ever, let us inquire into the matter. Admittedly, the resultant of a 
metaphor is elusive because it allows for alternative interpretations. 
For each interpretation can be stated in a paraphrase of the meta- 
phor, and, of course, the resultant is unamenable to such a para- 
phrase, and in that sense is elusive, since it fits in equally well with 
a different paraphrase that conveys some alternative interpretation. 
Consider, for example, three different ways in which the image of 
the setting sun may condition the thought of old age to result in 
three different interpretations of the metaphor “‘life’s setting sun.” 
First, rich colors of the westward sky suggest the wealth of accumu- 
lated experience. Second, the approach of darkness signifies a 
welcome escape from watchfulness into a state of peace and rest. 
Third, fading colors accentuate the sense of imminent death to make 
life appear the more valuable while it lasts. But to grant these, as 
well as the possibility of other, interpretations is not to deny the 
existence of objective meaning but rather to admit the objective ex- 
cess of meaning. It is only if different readers should prefer each 
a different interpretation, to the exclusion of others, that metaphor 
would be subjective. Metaphor is not actually subjective because 
unprejudiced readers grant that alternative interpretations may be 
objectively as legitimate as their own. The fact remains, however, 
that objectivity of meaning has proved to be equivalent to objective 
excess of meaning. And we may wonder whether semantic excess is 
any less damaging to metaphor than semantic subjectivity. 

Not all excess of meaning is objectionable. If we turn to the three 
interpretations of “life’s setting sun,” we find the first and third 
mutually compatible, and it is only the entry of the second alterna- 
tive that is damaging to the resultant meaning because of the tension 
of incoherence and discord that enters with it. Accordingly, in order 
to uphold the aesthetic excellence of metaphor, we must be able 
to show that in actual employment of metaphors the objectionable 
part of their excessive meaning happens to be effectively repressed. 
It is with regard to this consideration of repression that we find 
Aristotle’s definition insufficient. I have already mentioned—some- 
thing which Aristotle and subsequent writers have overlooked— 
that metaphor is entrenched in context. Let me introduce the term 
“bearings”—in addition to the terms which we already have found 
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adequate for an analysis of Aristotle’s definition—to designate the 
implicit contextual ties of metaphor. What I want to bring out is 
that the bearings of metaphor serve to repress the objectionable 
excess of meaning. Let us watch how the bearings of Shakespeare’s 
variant of “life’s setting sun,” the metaphor “life’s twilight after 
sunset,” work toward the repression of unintended meaning. The 
metaphor comes to life, flanked by others, in the context of a sonnet: 


That time of year thou may’st in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold— 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 

As after Sunset fadeth in the West, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


Our three alternative interpretations of “life’s setting sun” would 
be equally applicable to Shakespeare’s variant if it were not for 
its contextual bearings. The thought of old age as an approach 
to welcome rest does not occur because the word “rest” is con- 
nected in the sonnet with the rigid “sealed up” repose of death and 
not with the recuperative rest of sleep. The thought of the glamour 
of experience is counteracted by contextual suggestions of infirmity 
and deterioration. The images are of the late Fall, of choirs that 
are bare and ruined, of the fading of sunset, and of the nearly 
consumed fire. The only interpretation which is not only left intact 
by the bearings of the metaphor but greatly stressed by the two 
concluding lines of the sonnet, and, therefore, the unambiguous 
objective and intended meaning, is the third alternative to the effect 
that the sense of its imminent loss makes the life of a friend the 
more precious. 

The addition of the concept of bearings to the concepts of vehicle, 
tenor, ground, and resultant is the only major improvement that 
I can think of as far as Aristotle’s definition is concerned. For a 
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minor correction, let me mention that the vehicle and tenor may be 
assigned to the first and third terms of an analogy or proportion 
and not only, as Aristotle would have it, to the second and fourth 
terms. At any rate, literary art is replete with examples contrary to 
Aristotle’s arbitrary restriction. To pick out one at random: “Mem- 
ory enlarged and enlarged inside her an echoing, not often visited 
cave.” The ground of this metaphor is an analogy according to 
which remembrances are to the mind like echoes to a cave, and the 
vehicle “echoes” is the third term of the analogy. Even Aristotle, 
inadvertently, mentions an example: “When the poet says of 
Achilles, ‘He sprang on them like a lion,’ this is a simile. When 
he says “The lion sprang on them,’ this is a metaphor; for, as both 
are brave, he has transferred the name of ‘lion’ to Achilles.”" The 
analogy of the ground is: the lion is to the leap at the hunter as 
Achilles is to the assault against the enemy. And the vehicle “lion” 
is the first and not the second term of the analogy. 

The five technical terms, vehicle, tenor, ground, bearings, and 
resultant, together with the minor correction of the preceding para- 
graph, enable me to replace Aristotle’s definition of metaphor by 
an improved statement as follows: 

I. Metaphor is the employment of a word or phrase, the literal 
meaning of which is the vehicle, to describe the implicit tenor— 
without the aid of any linguistic expression that means the tenor 
literally—on the ground of an implicit analogy that sets off the 
vehicle and tenor on a course of semantic interaction to issue, under 
the control of implicit bearings, into a unified resultant thought. 

By means of condensation Definition I gives way to Definition II: 

II. Metaphor, contextually conditioned by its bearings, combines 
its vehicle and tenor, on the ground of analogy, into a single 
resultant. 

I now am in a position to deal with I. A. Richards’ adverse crit- 
icism of Aristotle’s treatment of metaphor. 


3. THE GROUND OF METAPHOR 


In the Poetics Aristotle concludes his discussion of metaphor 
with these words: “The greatest thing by far is to have a command 


Elisabeth Bowen, ibid., p. 158. 
The Rhetoric of Aristotle, tr. R. C. Jebb (Cambridge University Press, 1909), III, iv. 
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of metaphor. This alone cannot be imparted to another: it is the 
mark of genius, for to make good metaphors implies an eye for 
resemblance.” This concluding passage serves I. A. Richards as 
a point of departure for criticism. He has three things to say. 
First, everyone and not only a genius has an eye for resemblances. 
Second, perceptiveness of resemblances can be imparted to others 
because, to begin with, it varies from person to person not in kind 
but only in degree. Third, as a matter of fact we improve by train- 
ing our sense for metaphor. 

All three points are unobjectionable. But Richards is entirely 
wrong in thinking that they are damaging to what Aristotle says. 
Aristotle does not use the expression “an eye for resemblances,” in 
the sense of Richards, for a common faculty of observing simi- 
larity, but for an exceptional ability to discern resemblances that 
would remain hidden to most of us if it were not for disclosure by 
means of metaphor. If Richards had only taken the trouble of 
connecting the text of the Poetics with its subsequent elaboration in 
the Rhetoric (III, ii, 8-15), where metaphorical similarity is said 
to be suitable, not far-fetched, and on the score of beauty, Richards 
should not fail to admit that metaphor, in Aristotle’s sense, calls 
for an uncommon eye for resemblances. And that brings us to 
Richards’ second point. Of course, perceptiveness of resemblances 
varies, as a rule, in degree and not in kind. But not if resemblance 
has, as in the case of metaphor, the special form of analogy or pro- 
portion. It would seem that Richards’ criticism is in disregard of 
the fact that the passage under criticism concludes the treatment 
of metaphor in the Poetics, and, therefore, in disregard of Aristotle’s 
preceding explanation that resemblance in metaphor is to be under- 
stood in the special or narrow sense of analogy or proportion. 
Richards’ third remark is, likewise, beside the point. Granted that 
we may improve our command of metaphor in the sense of improv- 
ing our aesthetic understanding and discrimination, Aristotle’s 
concern with the command of metaphor is in the different sense of 
metaphor-making, i.e., in the sense of creative writing. And there 
is no evidence in Richards to show that a creative command of 
metaphor can be imparted to others by teaching. 

Such irrelevancies of criticism would be excusable if they were 





Op. cit., 22, 9. 
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incidental to a convincing demonstration of Richards’ main conten- 
tion, namely, that while the ground of some metaphors is resem- 
blance, others work through some common attitude which we may 
take toward both the tenor and vehicle even if they do not resemble 
each other. But no convincing demonstration is available. I do not 
deny that the attitude of the reader may help the metaphor. Such 
help, however, is a factor of contextual control which neither ex- 
cludes the ground of resemblance nor assumes itself the office of 
the ground. At any rate Richards’ two examples fail to prove that 
the effect of attitude may replace the ground of resemblance. 

Richards quotes from Othello’s speech the line “Steep’d me in 
poverty to the very lips” to argue that the metaphor “steeped in 
poverty” works without any resemblance between the plenitude of 
a fluid and the scarcities of poverty. “In poverty all is outgoing, 
without income; were we ‘steeped to the very lips’ it would be the 
incomings that we would have to fight against.” Richards would 
be right if Othello’s speech were about the abstract concept of 
poverty. But the context of the speech makes it clear that Othello 
speaks of the experience of poverty. And, unlike the concept, the 
experience is negative not because it stands for lack or want but 
because it is painful, i.e., constantly replenished with affliction and 
humiliation. The plenitude, and income, of pain unquestionably 
resembles the fullness, and inflow, of a fluid. 

The second example is Kames’s phrase “Giddy brink.” Richards 
agrees with Kames that the phrase conveys a metaphor with no 
resemblance between vehicle and tenor. He goes on to observe that 
“at the moment of giddiness the brink itself is perceived as swim- 
ming.”"* I think the observation is correct, but then, to a percipient 
on the edge of a precipice, the word “giddy” describes the brink 
literally and not metaphorically. Hence Richards should retract 
the statement of agreement with Kames and conclude that “Giddy 
brink” is not the intended evidence for the existence of metaphors 
that are not based on resemblance because the phrase is not a meta- 
phor. Instead he befuddles the issue by arguing that perception itself 
is a metaphorical process so that, while “giddy” describes the brink 
literally, the percept, for which the phrase “Giddy brink” stands, 





1380p. cit., p. 105. 
M4] bid., p. 108. 
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may still be said to be a metaphor. The argument is objectionable 
because it disregards the fact that description of what we perceive 
in appropriate perceptual terms, i.e., in words designed for that pur- 
pose, is the standard of literal, as opposed to metaphorical, descrip- 
tion. Consider Tennyson’s two lines: 


Unloved, that beech will gather brown, 
This maple burn itself away. 


We say that the description of the maple is a metaphor because we 
can always produce a paraphrase in perceptual and, therefore, literal 
terms to the effect that in the Fall the leaves of the maple turn 
red and yellow. 

I conclude that, contrary to Richards, resemblance is an adequate 
ground for metaphor. But is there any good reason for confiding 
resemblance to analogy? There is no doubt that there are figurative 
expressions that are based on resemblance of a different kind than 
analogy. However, such figurative expressions have technical names 
that distinguish them from metaphors. For example, there is the 
simile or symbol or synecdoche or metonymy. The reason for not 
calling each of these also metaphor is that duplication of designations 
is not only a sin against economy but a practice which leads to a 
lack of discrimination. Consider the regrettable confusion of meta- 
phor with the simile and symbol which is an outcome of the current 
trend toward the extended range for applying the term “metaphor.” 

To begin with the simile: a simile, unlike a metaphor, may be 
based on similarity of any kind because the simile is contented 
with a mere resemblance between the vehicle and tenor where the 
corresponding metaphor would call for identity. Even Aristotle, his 
tendency to minimize the difference between metaphor and simile 
notwithstanding, recognizes the point. For he says: “A simile... 
is a metaphor with a preface; . . . nor does it affirm that this is that; 
and so the mind does not even inquire into the matter.”” If Aristotle 
underestimates the importance of the point, the reason is probably 
a reluctance to admit that the mere prefacing of a figurative ex- 
pression with the word “like” or “as” may cause a significant dif- 
ference of meaning. And, as a matter of fact, sometimes a metaphor 
is not turned into a simile through the formality of a word of pref- 


1850p. cit. Ill, x 3. 
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ace.” But an occasional failure of a symptom is to be expected even 
with generally reliable symptoms. We are justified in taking the 
word “like” or “as” for a generally dependable symptom of the 
simile because we know that its presence is apt to keep the vehicle 
at a word’s length from the tenor and, therefore, prevent the iden- 
tification of “this” with “that” which the corresponding metaphor 
would require. 

To expose the prevalent confusion between metaphor and symbol, 
let us consider the employment of the same word with two distinct 
modes of meaning. Let the word be “lion.” The word is a familiar 
symbol when it is used to stand for courage. But the same word 
may be used with a different mode of meaning, for example, in 
Aristotle’s metaphor “The lion sprang on them,” where “lion” 
means a man of courage, namely, Achilles. To bring out the con- 
trast between the two modes of meaning we may say that a word is 
the metaphorical vehicle of the tenor when it is a symbol of the 
ground of metaphor. At the same time we establish the reason why 
the current practice of using the terms “metaphor” and “symbol” 
indiscriminately, in disregard of the contrast between the two modes 
of meaning, has led to a confusion between vehicle and ground, 
and, therefore, between metaphor and symbol.” 





16Consider four examples from The Death of the Heart by Elisabeth Bowen. “She 
was disturbed, and at the same time exhilarated, like a young tree tugged all ways in 
a vortex of wind” (p. 132). “. . . Portia could almost hear Mrs. Heccomb’s ideas, like 
chairs before a party, being rolled about and rapidly rearranged” (p. 245). “. .. her 
face, eroded by darkness like a statue’s face by the weather” (p. 95). “Their thick 
coats made their figures sexless and stiff as chessmen” (p. 4). The last example is a 
simile. The third a borderline case. But the first two are metaphors, in spite of the 
introductory “like,” because isolation from context has impoverished their meaning or 
reduced their effect. 

17A confusion between metaphor and symbol, with the associated confusion between 
vehicle and ground vitiates what, in other respects, is an excellent account in Abraham 
Kaplan's “Referential Meaning in the Arts” (The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
June, 1954, pp. 469-473). Kaplan’s terminology, according to which the term “subject” 
replaces Richards’ “tenor” while the term “tenor” is used to designate the ground of 
metaphor, may appear to be innocuous. The presence of a confusion, however, becomes 
clear with Kaplan’s unwarranted charge that it is Richards who confuses tenor with 
subject. The confusion is not harmless: it interferes with the recognition that metaphor 
is inalienable from context. For a symbol, like the ground of metaphor, is contextually 
independent; and so would be a metaphor if it were not different from a symbol. No 
consideration of context is required to explain why the lion is a symbol of courage. 
The reason is that the lion personifies courage. On the other hand, we would not 
accept the metaphor of the lion if it were not for the context of the story of Achilles 


and his exploits. 
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4. METAMORPHOSIS BY METAPHOR 


Metaphor is at once a descriptive phrase and a statement of iden- 
tity. As Aristotle pointed out, metaphor expands beyond the ground 
of analogy to assert the identity of this and that, of the vehicle and 
the tenor. And yet it was also Aristotle who remarked that the 
attempted identification is the more effective the greater the ap- 
parent difference between vehicle and tenor: “Metaphors . . . must 
be taken from appropriate but not obvious things; just as in phi- 
losophy acuteness is shown by discerning resemblance between 
things apart.” A somewhat cautious remark, no doubt, but a 
precedent for many outspoken pronouncements by later writers. 
To quote one: “A miraculous identity may be felt emotionally when 
the two descriptions of the identical thing differ in every sensible 
term, as happens in metaphors, in myths, in myself as body and 
mind, in idolatry, or in the doctrine—which expresses a mythical 
experience—of transubstantiation.”” 

The right word for the miraculous identity of sensibly disparate 
things in metaphors is metamorphosis. For this word has the re- 
quired double connotation, one—to do justice to the sense that iden- 
tity by metaphor is miraculous—of transformation by magic or 
witchcraft, the other—to make for plausibility—of natural adjust- 
ment of morphology, in animal life, to the change of environment. 
The “supernatural” and the “natural” connotations are not incom- 
patible. On the one hand, the miracle of metaphorical identity is 
to be opposed to nature only if nature is accounted for in unimagi- 
native terms of literary description or prose. The magic is of art 
or, more specifically, it is the touch of poetry. This is so because 
poetry, in the broad sense of the word, frees the imagination from 
the habitual perspective of common sense or prose to open a view 
upon hitherto unexpected correlations, including unsuspected iden- 
tity. On the other hand, natural metamorphosis is often—for ex- 
ample, when a butterfly emerges out of a chrysalis—no less spec- 
tacular than art. And since adjustment to environment provides 
the natural explanation, however spectacular the effect of biological 
transformation may be, we should expect an analogous explanation 





180p. cit., III, xi, 5. 
19G, Santayana, Scepticism and Animal Faith (N.Y., Scribner’s 1923), p. 153. 
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for the plausibility of metamorphosis by metaphor, i.e., for the 
sense that the identity of vehicle and tenor naturally prevails in 
spite of their sensible disparity. In the case of metaphor, the 
analogue to environment is, of course, context. Accordingly, con- 
sideration of the effect of contextual bearings must furnish the key 
to the problem of identity in difference, or of the natural miracle 
of metaphor, which is our present concern. 

Context builds up a perspective, or induces an attitude, that 
enables the reader to identify the vehicle and tenor, their apparent 
differences notwithstanding. The best proof of this proposition is 
a good example. The example to be considered is Marcel Proust’s 
description of a dinner in a restaurant.” Within the space of three 
pages the tenor, the scene in the restaurant, is metaphorically iden- 
tified, in turn, with a triumphal march, a race, a zoological garden, 
the harmony of the spheres, and a magic scheme of astrology. 
If each metaphor is considered in isolation, the intended identifica- 
tion is, no doubt, questionable. But in the context of the narrative 
the plausibility of these identifications is undeniable. In the first 
place, the context specifies the attitude of the narrator. This amounts 
to a statement of a philosophy and psychology that make the choice 
of metaphors understandable if not inevitable. But the effect of meta- 
morphosis would not be present if it were not for the fact that the 
reader himself assumes the attitude which the author has specified 
and explained to him. How does the author manage to induce the 
reader to assume that attitude? The answer is: through the dynamic 
effect of the train of metaphors. Each metaphor is congenial to the 
intended attitude. And in their cumulative teamwork the metaphors 
establish a dynamic context in which a different attitude would be 
out of place. The right attitude is taken because it relieves the 
reader from the strain of maintaining the wrong one. 

The attitude which Proust intends to induce is the phenomenalist 
frame of mind in which the self is exalted because things of his 
surroundings no longer appear to be substantial and therefore no 
longer a match against his power. The context of the story explains 
why the psychology of the narrator leads him to such phenome- 
nalism. We learn that his visits to the restaurant are not inconse- 





20Marcel Proust, Within the Buddimg Grove (N. Y., Modern Library), pp. 151-153. 
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quential incidents but were planned in order to bring about a 
radical change of attitude. The mood of careless drift through the 
impressions of the present moment is the planned escape from the 
habitual anxiety and frustration at the failure of accomplishment 
in creative writing. And the mood is identified with the atmosphere 
of the restaurant, with the welcome of the exhilarating dining-room 
band music, the subservience of waiters, the distracting commotion 
all around, and the inevitable effect of wine on a teetotaler. As 
the narrator puts it: “I was confined to the present as heroes are 
or drunkards.” 

Heroes and drunkards alike are intoxicated with the magic of 
personal power because preoccupation with the present does away 
with the pressure from the past and future. The opening metaphor, 
of the triumphal march of a hero, and the closing metaphor, of 
astrology and witchcraft, are therefore both in order. Let us, ac- 
cordingly, turn to the text of these metaphors as they appear in a 
course of imaginal metamorphosis. 


. . . we entered the dining-room to the sound of some warlike march played 
by the gipsies, we advanced between two rows of table laid for dinner as 
along an easy path of glory, and, feeling a happy glow imparted to our 
bodies by the rhythms of the orchestra which rendered us its military hon- 
ours, gave us this unmerited triumph, we concealed it beneath a grave and 
frozen mien, beneath a languid, casual gait .. . 

The dose of beer—all the more, that of champagne—which at Balbec I 
should not have ventured to take in a week, albeit to my calm and lucid 
consciousness the flavour of those beverages represented a pleasure clearly 
appreciable, since it was also one that could easily be sacrificed, I now 
imbibed at a sitting, adding to it a few drops of port wine, too much dis- 
tracted to be able to taste it, and I gave the violinist who had just been 
playing; the two louis which I had been saving up for the last month with 
a view to buying something, I could not remember what. Several of the 
waiters, set going among the tables, were flying along at full speed, each 
carrying on his outstretched palms a dish which it seemed to be the object 
of this kind of race not to let fall. And in fact the chocolate soufflés arrived 
at their destination unspilled, the potatoes a anglaise, in spite of the pace 
which ought to have sent them flying, came arranged as at the start round 
the Pauilhac lamb. I noticed one of these servants, very tall, plumed with 
superb black locks, his face dyed in a tint that suggested rather certain 
species of rare birds than a human being, who, running without pause 
(and, one would have said, without purpose) from one end of the room 
to the other, made me think of one of those macaws which fill the big 
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aviaries in zoological gardens with their gorgeous colouring and incom- 
prehensible agitation. Presently the spectacle assumed an order, in my eyes 
at least, growing at once more noble and more calm. All this dizzy activity 
became fixed in a quiet harmony. | looked at the round tables whose in- 
numerable assemblage filled the restaurant like so many planets, as planets 
are represented in old allegorical pictures. Moreover, there seemed to be 
some irresistible attractive force at work among these divers stars, and at 
each table the diners had eyes only for the tables at which they were not 
sitting, except perhaps some wealthy amphitryon who, having managed to 
secure a famous author, was endeavoring to extract from him, thanks to 
the magic properties of the turning tabie, a few unimportant remarks at 
which the ladies marvelled. The harmony of these astral tables did not 
prevent the incessant revolution of the countless servants who, because in- 
stead of being seated like the diners they were on their feet, performed their 
evolutions in a more exalted sphere. No doubt they were running, one to 
fetch the hors d’oeuvre, another to change the wine or with clean glasses. 
But despite these special reasons, their perpetual course among the round 
tables yielded, after a time, to the observer the law of its dizzy but ordered 
circulation. Seated behind a bank of flowers, two horrible cashiers, busy 
with endless calculations, seemed two witches occupied in forecasting by 
astrological signs the disasters that might from time to time occur in this 
celestial vault fashioned according to the scientific conceptions of the 
middle ages. 

To specify the way Proust’s metaphors work, we must observe 
that the phenomenalist is a spectator and that each metaphor of 
the quoted passage promotes the phenomenalist attitude because of 
being an image of a public spectacle. The scene of entering the 
dining room is in the image of a parade or triumphal pageant. The 
sight of commotion in the restaurant is visualized, in succession, as 
the spectacle of a race, an exhibit in the zoo, and the sight of plane- 
tary revolutions. To counteract possible misgivings concerning the 
metamorphosis of the zoo image into the planetary one let me call 
attention to the features of their imaginal affinity. To a spectator 
the planets appear to be just as inaccessible in the sky as the animals 
are behind the bars. Scintillation suggests animal life. And the 
segregation of heavenly bodies into constellations is comparable 
to the distribution of animal exhibits among cages or enclosures. 

Let me add that the affinity in question is strong enough to have 
been recognized by others as well as by Proust. The Russian poet 
Goumilev, to mention one, speaks of “the zoological garden of 


planets.” 
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The analogy of a spectacle is strengthened dynamically, toward 
the promotion of phenomenalism, because each metaphor represents 
the spectacle of a different type of movement which, in the train of 
metaphors, combine to suggest the dependence of a composition upon 
a composer. As it were, the opening movement of a march is fol- 
lowed by an allegro of the race and aviary to conclude with a solemn 
adagio for the harmony of the spheres. This time misgivings may 
be expected on the ground that planetary movement is an astronom- 
ical concept and not an image. But do we not illustrate the concept 
with an image? However, a touch of ambiguity, in this connection, 
may be recognized without damage to the metaphor of the harmony 
of the spheres because the metaphor itself is intentionally ambigu- 
ous. The ambiguity enables Proust to shift from the image of an 
astronomical chart to the image of an astrological schema in the 
course of a shift from planetary movement to its mechanical equiva- 
lent, the force of gravitation, and from the latter to power by witch- 
craft. The effect of the shift, or ambiguity, is a sense of magic to 
make the metamorphosis of metaphors the more acceptable. 

The theme of magic, in a description rich with humor, does not 
mean that metamorphosis by metaphor is a fraud. On the contrary, 
Proust’s own comment on the quoted passage is as follows: 

And I rather pitied all the diners because I felt that for them the round 
tables were not planets and that they had not cut through the scheme of 
things one of those sections which deliver us from the bondage of appear- 
ances and enable us to perceive analogies. 

And, elsewhere in the book, Proust brackets art and science to- 
gether, against the perspective of common sense, because both dis- 
close hidden but fundamental identities, science through causal 
connections, art by means of metaphors. Admittedly, identity 
through metamorphosis by metaphor is perspectival, but so are all 
identifications including those of science and everyday life. 

Philosophers of science have compared scientific models or 
theories with metaphors with the reservation that the former have 
the advantage of fertility that the latter lack. To quote one of them: 
“Certainly it is this suggestiveness, and systematic deployability, 
that make a good model something more than a simple metaphor.” 


21$, Toulmin, The Philosophy of Science (Hutchinson’s University Library, 1953), 
p. 39. 
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Perhaps the quoted statement is true for a simple metaphor (which 
I should prefer to call metaphorical expression). But the reserva- 
tion must be rejected for an effective and contextually embedded 
metaphor. In Proust, at any rate, metamorphosis by metaphor is 
not only suggestive and fertile but represents a major message of 
his whole book. The message is that metamorphosis is the truth of 
metaphor because metamorphosis is the essence of life. For how- 
ever striking the contrasts and unexpected the turns taken by life 
with the advance of time, in retrospect they may be recognized for 
different aspects of a basic sameness. 
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Pouitics or Bevier 1n NineTeentH Century France. Lacordaire, Michon, 
Veuillot. By Philip Spencer. New York: Grove Press. Pp. 264. $6.00. 
This brilliant essay is actually a political history of French Catholicism 

in the nineteenth century. The author’s factual knowledge is a bit hasty and 

secondhand in nature, but adequate; it is based largely on the great works 
of synthesis published in France within the last twenty years, particularly 
those of Adrien Dansette, to whom the author obviously owes much and 
whom he sometimes reproduces textually. It is regrettable, however, that he 

did not make use of M. Aubert’s remarkable Pius 1X, or find it possible to 

consult R. Redmond’s study of La Droite en France au X1X° siécle, which 

appeared at about the same time as his own book. Mr. Spencer’s somewhat 
rapid information goes with an undeniable historical intelligence, and the 
picture he presents, in its general outlines, is correct. 

Some readers outside of France will be amazed at this picture, although 
it is no more somber than the one painted by French Catholic historians 
themselves. The Church, emerging from the revolutionary crisis, was linked 
to dead political forms; she was on the whole blind to the questions raised 
by the birth of the industrial proletariat; she was without creative intellectual 
life; she lacked serious theologians and historians; she was divided between 
intransigent fanatics and “liberals” without theological training. 

But Mr. Spencer’s picture, exact enough in a general way, still distorts 
reality, like those trick mirrors in amusement parks. It is a violently colored 
cartoon, for popular consumption. His intentions are most probably good, 
but, perhaps without his knowing it, his tone seems painful; throughout there 
is a light, mocking, Voltairian banter, much too facile, and not easy to ac- 
count for. 

In particular, Mr. Spencer shows a deplorable neglect of theology, of the 
most elementary history of dogma, The description he gives of the origins 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, for example, is oversimplified 
to the point of naiveté: he insinuates that the source of this dogma was docu- 
ments forged by the Jesuits in the sixteenth century. On this false basis, 
he claims, the Church defined the dogma, largely because “a certain Perone” 
(who happens to be one of the few great theologians of the century, a pre- 
cursor of the theology of development) affirmed that a “secret” tradition, 
unverifiable by its very nature, existed on the subject. A brief glance at the 
history of dogmas would have informed the author that the definition of the 
Immaculate Conception is a theological conclusion drawn by the Church from 
the dogma of the divine maternity defined at the Council of Ephesus—not a 
mysterious secret tradition transmitted down the ages by circles of Gnostics. 

Another unfortunate error in perspective is due to a similar lack of nu- 
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ances. Mr. Spencer orders his history around three figures he judges to be 
especially representative: Lacordaire, Veuillot, and Michon. This last was a 
poor disturbed fellow who would today come under the heading of psycho- 
analysis if not psychiatry, and whose wild writings had no influence what- 
ever; he was an isolated pathological case, in no way characteristic of the 
nineteenth-century French clergy, or no more so than the famous Red Dean 
of Canterbury is of the Anglican clergy today. 

All the lighting of this book, furthermore, is on one side. “The Politics 
of Belief. Three Men of Faith”—the jacket reads. The fact is that little 
is said about faith. It is the political activities of Catholics, and nothing 
more, which interest the author. The interior life, the holiness, the profound 
religious experience of a great part of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie— 
all this is overlooked, while a number of scandalous facts are emphasized. In 
particular, it is incorrect to say that Catholics opposed the excessive, totali- 
tarian State monopoly of education simply for political reasons. Nor is it 
correct to say that Christian education was a failure because it did not 
produce a majority of proclerical voters. In truth, from 1850 to our own 
day, Catholic education in France has produced a profoundly serious reli- 
gious elite; granted it failed to create, as in other countries, a Catholic Party, 
since the faithful were far too divided on political issues; but few French 
Catholics, I believe, will regret this failure; they have no desire to tie their 
religion to an exclusive party alignment, which one would have to join on 
joining the Church! 

Despite his historical intelligence, Mr. Spencer does not give sufficient 
emphasis to the overwhelmingly difficult situation in which the French 
Church found herself on the morrow of the Revolution. Her organization 
had been destroyed; she had had to live in secrecy without the possibility of 
an intellectual life; she was forced to concentrate on caring for immediate 
pastoral needs; she was confronted with a revolutionary ideology sprung 
from the Age of Enlightenment, an ideology incompatible with faith. Only 
a prophetic genius could have predicted that from the dregs of this ideology 
modern democracies would be poured off, like wine in a decanter. Finally, 
the Church was tossed about from one political revolution to another, and 
these revolutions were most often forced on the country by Parisian mobs 
abandoning themselves to their collective fury and ending up in the worst 
excesses; it is perfectly understandable that the Church of France under such 
circumstances should have had a certain taste for régimes of order and that 
she was unable to discern true aspirations toward social justice in the midst 
of these violent outbursts. Nor was the Roman question as simple as Mr. 
Spencer makes it out to be. 

Finally, let me point out a last gap: any tableau of nineteenth-century 
French Catholicism is incomplete if it fails to show that the French Church 
of the twentieth century has made an extraordinary “comeback,” in the in- 
tellectual as well as the political and social domains. Such a rebirth cannot 
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be a matter of spontaneous generation. One would have to look for its 


causes, concealed but already active, in the nineteenth century. 
Paris. Rosert Rovuguette, S.J. 


Tue Myru or THe Erernat Return. By Mircea Eliade. (Bollingen Series 

xlvi.) New York: Pantheon Books Inc. Pp. xi, 195. $2.75. 

Mircea Eliade’s book was originally published in French under the title 
Le Mythe de Véternel retour: archetypes et répétition, Its analysis of the 
historical and ahistorical views of life, as they express themselves in both 
archaic and modern civilization, seems so competent and so important to this 
reviewer, and so generally intelligent in its comment on its own scholarly 
data, that he can immediately express a debt of gratitude for this English 
translation. 

There are three chapters packed in a very readable way with the story 
of the archaic attack on history, on concrete, historical time: “Archetypes 
and Repetition,” “The Regeneration of Time,” and “Misfortune and His- 
tory.” A fourth and final chapter “The Terror of History,” courageously 
appraises our modern situation as we have tried to be and remain absolutely 
historical and temporal, without any support, at least wtihout any adequate 
support, from archetypes or divinity of any kind. 

The author tells us in his Foreword that his task is to examine “the 
fundamental concepts of archaic societies which, although they are conscious 
of a certain form of ‘history,’ make every effort to disregard it. In studying 
these traditional societies, one characteristic has especially struck us: it is 
their revolt against concrete, historical time, their nostalgia for a periodical 
return to the mythical time of the beginning of things, to the ‘Great Time.’ ” 

The phenomenon which constantly impresses Eliade is the attempt on the 
part of such societies to valorize themselves and their acts by associating 
the latter with archetypes, heroic models, first times of the gods—with the 
ironic consequence that this process leads to a devalorization of the human, 
of time, of the actual. This archaic spirituality is based on a “Terror of his- 
tory,” of coming into the world to make ourselves altogether new, tem- 
poral realities (“what we wish to emphasize is the fact that the world which 
surrounds us, civilized by the hand of man, is accorded no validity beyond 
that which is due to the extraterrestrial prototype that served as its model’’). 
Eliade does not hesitate to conclude that “The man of a traditional culture 
sees himself as real only to the extent that he ceases to be himself (for 
a modern observer) and is satisfied with imitating and repeating the gestures 
of another. In other words, he sees himself as real, i.e., as ‘truly himself,’ 
only, and precisely, insofar as he ceases to be so.” 

One sees and acknowledges the point; reservations, however, can here and 
there be entered, for sometimes the identifications among the phenomena 
will disturb the reader. Not all the data should be placed on the same 
level of discussion, as Eliade seems to do, at least superficially and oc- 
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casionally. Thus, in the midst of “archaic” material, he cites (1) Aristotle: 
“The Working of the Gods eminent in blessedness, will be one apt for Con- 
templative Speculation: and of all human workings that will have the greatest 
capacity for Happiness which is nearest akin to this”; (2) Plato: “To be- 
come as like as possible to God”; (3) Saint Thomas: “haec hominis est per- 
fectio, similitudo Dei.” Why the writer does this is a bit mysterious, because 
his final conclusions on this subject are not offensive and emerge in a quite 
healthy form. 

His final chapter, which deals with the diversities and some of the hidden 
identities between archaic and modern man, is an absorbing one. Modern 
man is indeed historical, believing in “spontaneous and free creative ges- 
ture,” and can reproach archaic man with “his creative impotence.” True 
enough. But he is in serious trouble himself. Pure historicism, pure factual- 
ism, gives him no support. The Universal Spirit gives little consolation. To 
be historical in the sense of to be up against bare history is no great pleasure. 
Also, it is a delusion that this is our courageous if nonpleasurable situation, 
for actually our boasted freedom to make history is illusory for nearly the 
whole human race (“It is perfectly natural, for example, that Marxism and 
Fascism must lead to the establishment of two types of historical existence: 
that of the leader (the only ‘free’ man) and that of the followers, who find, 
in the historical existence of the leader, not an archetype of their own ex- 
istence but the lawgiver of the gestures that are provisionally permitted to 
them’). 

What then is the answer for the modern? What Eliade suggests is ex- 
tremely pointed, and arouses echoes of solutions long ago wrestled with by 
speculation in the Western world. He would give up neither freedom nor 
some type of archetypal support. Behind tix: terror of this liberty of making 
the actual and the new: “the man who has left the horizon of archetypes and 
repetition can no longer defend himself against that terror except through 
the idea of God. In fact, it is only by presupposing the existence of God that 
he conquers, on the one hand, freedom (which grants him . . . the ‘inaugura- 
tion’ of a mode of being that is new and unique in the universe) and, on 
the other hand, the certainty that historical tragedies have a transhistorical 
meaning, even if that meaning is not always visible for humanity in its 
present condition.” 

Fordham University. Witt F. Lyncu, S.J. 


Ancient IsrazEL. By Harry M. Orlinsky. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 

Press. Pp. viii, 193. $2.50. 

Professor Rowley of Manchester likes to tell the story of a certain British 
Orientalist who, twenty-five years ago, confided to a friend that he was 
giving up studies in the Old Testament because nothing remained to be done 
in that field. How far he was from the truth can be seen from a reading of 
Dr. Orlinsky’s book which could not possibly have been written a quarter 
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of a century ago. it is common today to speak of a revolution in biblical 
studies, a radical re-evaluation of our ideas about its significance coupled 
with an ever-mounting respect for the remarkable trustworthiness of the 
Israelite historical tradition. Though perhaps not as sensational nor of such 
immediate concern as the revolution in nuclear physics, this rediscovery of 
the biblical world and its impact on scholarship have been just as real. 
Here is a book which demonstrates the impact. — 

The author, following the biblical record closely, has compactly surveyed 
the history of ancient Israel from its beginnings in the patriarchal period 
(Middle Bronze Age) to the establishment of a theocratic state in Judea 
under the supervision of the Persian Empire. Only a thorough mastery of 
his material would enable a scholar to summarize so much in so few pages; 
that Dr. Orlinsky has done this accurately and interestingly is a tribute to 
his control of a fascinating but difficult subject in which gaps in our 
knowledge still persist. The clarity and economy of his literary style make 
the book a pleasure to read and his steady refusal to be led into tempting 
digressions is extremely important in a work which is meant to serve as a 
college text. 

In general, the positions adopted are conservative in the best sense of the 
word. On the monotheism of the Patriarchs he is justifiably cautious but 
holds that they certainly practiced monotheism even if they did not formulate 
this belief with unmistakable clarity. He later notes that Moses was not 
innovating in his monotheism but developing a familiar Hebraic idea since 
there was nothing essential in his notion of God which cannot be found in 
the patriarchal period. The apparent inconsistencies in the biblical account 
of kingship can be ironed out if we recognize that the First Book of Samuel 
has preserved a double tradition, one favorable to the monarchy (9; 10:1-16; 
11), and the other opposed (8; 10:17-24; 12). Both traditions have been 
harmonized in the higher truth that Israel, though it may have a king “like 
the other nations,” must regard its king as the representative of Yahweh and 
the instrument of His will. King it shall have, but the prophet, spokesman 
of Yahweh, shall never be far from him. The section on the flowering of 
Hebrew literature in the Solomonic period is balanced by a fine appraisal 
of the religious aberrations which crept in during this era of growth and 
prosperity. In a few sentences Professor Orlinsky is able effectively to dispel 
the myth of the “Ten Lost Tribes,” showing that it rests on a twofold 
misconception: first, that there really were ten distinct tribes in northern 
Israel in the eighth century when it was destroyed by the Assyrians and 
second, that these alleged ten tribes were “lost,” only to reappear in some 
other part of the world. 

Of the seven chapters only the last is disappointing. Having terminated 
his swiftly moving narrative of Israelite history Professor Orlinsky evaluates 
the prophetic movement as the culmination of Israel's religious life. Many 
of the points he makes are illuminating and valid but I am inclined to 
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believe that both Jews and Christians will reject his claim that the very 
concept of messianism (and the related idea of vicarious suffering) is a 
postbiblical retrojection into the Old Testament. The series in which this 
book appears is called “The Development of Western Civilization” and the 
present work is meant to show the deep biblical roots of our Western culture. 
It would be hard to name a more important contribution of the Old Testament 
to our traditions than the concept of a Messiah, and a suffering Messiah. 
For this reason many will regret that he has treated the concept as illusory. 
Five excellent maps, a reliable chronological summary, and a list of 
suggestions for further reading enhance the usefulness of Ancient Israel. 
With the reservations mentioned above, this beautifully printed and carefully 
arranged text is enthusiastically recommended as one of the best introductions 
to ancient Israel and her imperishable literature. 
Weston College. Freperick L. Moriarty, S.J. 


JewisH SYMBOLs IN THE Greco-RoMAN Periop. Volume IV: The Problem of 
Method; Symbols from Jewish Cult. By Erwin R. Goodenough. (Bollingen 
Series XXXVII.) New York: Pantheon Books, Inc. Pp. xiv, 236, 117 
illustrations. $7.50. 

With commendable promptness Professor Goodenough has followed the 
publication of his initial three archeological volumes by the first volume of 
analytic studies on the historical and religious meaning of specific symbols, 
beginning with definitely Jewish cult representations. 

Here one moves into the core of the great problem, namely, the interpreta- 
tive use of symbols in themselves without accompanying literary support, and 
even in opposition to such support which may frequently in this type of 
material prove anachronistic or aetiological. The question of method is 
exhaustively handled with employment of much modern psychological dis- 
cussion on associational symbolic values. This portion of the work amounts 
to a proof that just as the forms of symbols in general may be filled with 
any content, so the traditional Jewish objects such as the Menorah, Torah 
Shrine, Shofar and others were vividly and vitally susceptible of projecting 
an assurance of salvation and immortality analogous to Hellenistic cults with- 
out inherent surrender to syncretism. Thus the authentic continuity of this 
Inter-Testamental Judaism was fully maintained despite its differences with 
later Rabbinic legalism. 

In this volume the question implicit in the earlier ones of ultimate refer- 
ence and validity, alike in doctrine and symbol, becomes increasingly press- 
ing. It may still be said, as in the case of Professor Goodenough’s basic 
treatment, that the very breadth and the generosity of material will enable 
dissent from his views to be the more plausibly accomplished. All students 
in this field of the history of ideas are endlessly in the author’s debt, and 
must await the coming studies of adaptive alien symbols in Judaic religion 
with more fascinated attention. It may be said that this monumental work 
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will become an imperative study in the passage from iconography to ico- 


nology. 
Fordham University. Joun V. Watsu. 


Tue Acts or THE Pacan Martyrs. Acta Alexandrinorum. Edited with com- 
mentary by Herbert A. Musurillo, S.J. New York: Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xiii, 299. $5.60. 

The group of documents published by Father Musurillo under the attractive 
title The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs do not easily fall into either of the two 
larger categories of papyri. They seem to belong to the literary papyri since 
in some cases there are more than one copy of the same text and since they 
were written if not for publication so certainly for circulation. And yet, 
they do not belong to any known form of Classical literature nor do they 
ever seem to have been part of the literary tradition. They evidently form a 
group of writings limited in place to Alexandria, in time to the first two 
centuries and a quarter after Christ, and in content to the sufferings and 
trials of certain Alexandrian Greeks at the hands of their Roman masters. 
This would suggest that the texts belong to the documentary papyri, and 
indeed they seem to be almost “stencgraphic” accounts of trials, with the 
speakers identified by name and with their statements given in direct speech. 
And yet, the connecting narrative, and the character of the dialogue, leave 
little doubt that the events could not have taken place exactly as described. 
The Acts present a mockery of justice and of the dignity of the Roman Em- 
peror who often appears as interrogating judge. The accused and con- 
demned appear not only as innocent but as virtuous and noble, and the 
accounts which we possess are evidently written to commemorate their 
trials and sufferings. Hence the title which has been given to this group of 
papyri suggests comparison with the Acts of the Christian Martyrs. Granted 
the similarity, one may ask whether it is substantial or literary; whether the 
Greeks of Alexandria happened to suffer as did the Christians for true or 
alleged defiance of Rome, or whether the texts which commemorate their 
actions depend on one another in style and composition. This question is 
competently and critically treated by Father Musurillo—but not answered. 

The longest and perhaps the key document is the Acta Appiani from which 
the following passage may be quoted to illustrate the whole group: “The Em- 
peror said ‘Don’t you know now to whom you are talking?’ Appian ‘I under- 
stand. Appian (is talking) to a tyrant.’ Emperor ‘Not so, but to a king.’ 
Appian ‘Don’t say this. For your father, the blessed Antoninus, had a right 
to be emperor. To wit, in the first place he was a philosopher, secondly he 
was not greedy, thirdly he liked virtue. But you are possessed by the 
opposites, tyranny, wickedness, lack of culture.’ Caesar ordered him to be 
led away.” Another passage of the same Acta indicates the connection be- 
tween this and other documents of the same group: “Appian came in and 
said ‘Who is it who now called me for the second time when I was about to 
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greet death and those who have died before me, namely Theon, Isidorus, and 
Lampon?’” These three men, especially the gymnasiarch Isidorus, occur in 
other documents, and the question arises whether we have here a unified 
literary composition or reduction (comprising all the known Acta) , or whether 
these names recur repeatedly simply because they were victims of Roman 
oppression and remembered as such. Once again, the question is com- 
petently and critically treated but not answered by the learned editor who 
took great pains ot examine all possibilities (whether or not considered 
by others) but was too modest to force upon the reader his own view. 

The Acta record events which took place in Alexandria and in Rome dur- 
ing the reigns of the Emperors from Claudius to Caracalla, and they contain 
the names of Romans and Alexandrians who are known to us from the 
historical literature. And yet, even Father Musurillo’s careful examination 
of the evidence has not revealed a certain association between a single his- 
torical incident mentioned by Josephus, Philo, or Tacitus and one of the 
Acta. This does not speak either against the accuracy of our historians or 
against the historicity of the Acta, but it is one more indication of the 
agonizing relationship between official and private history, between the his- 
tory we remember and the history we read. 

The edition under review and the commentary are exemplary in every 
respect. They are based on a careful examination of the original papyri 
(whenever possible) and on a critical study of the scholarly work done on 
them. This book will enable students to identify new fragments and to 
study the old ones with confidence and understanding. All that needs to be 
said about the printing of the book is that it was done at the Clarendon 


Press. 
The Institute for Advanced Study. A. E. RauBirscHek. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Tue Cuurcu Speaks To THE Mopern Worip. The Social Teachings of 
Leo XIII. Edited, with an Introduction, by Etienne Gilson. (An Image 
Book.) New York: Doubleday & Co. Pp. viii, 348. $0.95. 

Twelve social encyclicals of Leo XIII are edited in scholarly fashion by a 
distinguished Catholic philosopher and grouped in this novel book. The body 
of the text contains the encyclicals on Christian Philosophy, Human Liberty, 
Christian Marriage, Freemasonry, Civil Government, the Christian Constitu- 
tion of States, Socialism, the Condition of the Working Classes and Chris- 
tian Citizenship. An appendix contains three other documents. 

Choice of the encyclicals to be incorporated in the body of the text as 
well as of the order in which they are most effectively studied, is Leo’s own. 
Reviewing the achievements of his pontificate in an apostolic letter on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his election, Leo selected the nine titles which 
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are included in the core of the present work, and listed them in the order 
in which they appear here. This order is clearly logical rather than chron- 
ological and demonstrates the distinct unity of the body of doctrine the Pope 
teaches. The first two encyclicals lay the foundation for the entire struc- 
ture of long-range social reform he envisages. Aeterni Patris calls for a 
restudy of Christian and Thomistic Philosophy; Libertas Praestantissimum 
may be read as an exposition of the fundamental error of modern times— 
the misconception and misuse of human liberty. The remaining seven are 
applications of these fundamental positions. 

Among the three letters of the appendix are those on the Evils of Modern 
Times, and on Christian Democracy. The novel insight of the philosopher 
has included in this group an apostolic letter of the Holy Father to the 
Bishops of Brazil on Slavery. Though the problem of personal slavery no 
longer afflicts the world, the letter remains an instructive document because 
it shows us how the Church brought about an important social reform in the 
past and thereby enables us to understand how her present patient and pacific 
activity is achieving another one for the future. 

Critical problems of text and translation have received a degree of atten- 
tion rarely accorded them in popular editions of the encyclicals. The basic 
translation of each document has been selected with care from among the 
best that have appeared in English. In the many cases wherein more than 
purely literary problems are concerned, both the Latin original and variant 
English translations have been given in a series of footnotes. A second 
series of notes carefully supplies the references for each letter. 

The Introduction to this work is unexpectedly unsatisfactory. The in- 
evitable nods of Homer appear. Among them, two “consecrations,” as 
Archbishop of Damiata and as Bishop of Perugia, are attributed to Leo (p. 
2), as well as two first encyclicals, Jnscrutabili and Quod Apostolici Muneris 
(pp. 7 and 10). There is about the whole an aura of extreme pacifism 
and supine nonresistance to social and political evil that seem unjustified in 
papal teaching. The divine right of presidents expresses the editor’s theory 
of the origin of civil authority. More serious is an equivocal explanation 
of papal infallibs‘.cy (p. 4) which would permit the unknowing to draw the 
conclusion that the popes were not infallible before 1870. Equally serious 
is the mistaken emphasis and even the erroneous translation given in the 
reference to the sacramental character of non-Christian marriages (p. 19). 
The accepted translation reads (p. 96): “Innocent III, therefore, and Hon- 
orius III, our predecessors, affirmed not falsely nor rashly that a sacrament 
of marriage existed ever amongst the faithful and unbelievers.” This is per- 
fectly correct; even natural marriage is something holy and religious and 
may properly be called a sacrament in the wide sense current earlier in the 
Church; it is not, however, a sacrament in the restricted sense in which that 
word is used in current theology and is understood by well-instructed Catho- 
lics as “an outward sign instituted by Christ to confer grace.” Hence in the 
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reference on page nineteen, “the sacrament” is incorrect in itself as well 
as wrongly quoted from the editor’s accepted text. 

Wherever, in college classes and study clubs, an orderly and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the social teaching of Leo XIII is desired, this work 
is at once the most scholarly and reasonably priced available. The teacher 
or discussion leader will know how to rectify the Introduction. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer, S.J. 


HumAN Retations in INpustry. By Burleigh B. Gardner and David G. 
Moore. Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc. Pp. xii, 427. $7.35. 
The third edition of Gardner's original book is still a simplified textbook 

description of human relations in the industrial plant, how they affect and 

are affected by the work situation. Teachers who adhere rigidly to the 

Elton Mayo approach to industrial sociology will probably be satisfied with 

the book, if they were satisfied with the previous edition. Comparison with 

the second edition reveals little change: an explicit discussion of business 
dynamics, and a short treatment of feelings and emotions have been added; 
the order of chapters has been changed considerably. 

Since the book is intended as a text, it has several shortcomings. If the 
human relations aspect of the industrial plant is part of a larger academic 
field, what is the field, and how is the industrial relations aspect related to it? 
Other authors, to the best of whom Gardner and Moore refer in their 
bibliography, have delineated the area of human relations in industrial 
sociology. A sociologist can no longer afford to ignore that delineation, 
particularly in a textbook. Again, are there really “no set principles of 
human relations . . . which the student can readily assimilate from his 
reading” (p. 405)? When Elton Mayo first made a remark like that one, 
it was true—but not for reasons intrinsic to human relations. Many books, 
including this one, have given many insights and principles which help in 
the understanding of human relations. A textbook, even in this fluid field, 
should reflect the work of organization and integration done by social 
scientists within the last decade. Unfortunately, Human Relations in Industry 
does not. 


Woodstock, Md. Ropert J. McNamara, S.J. 


Bitt or Ricuts Reaper. Compiled and edited by Milton R. Konvitz. Ithaca: 

Cornell University Press. Pp. xix, 591. $6.50. 

The Bill of Rights Reader is the latest volume in the Cornell Studies in 
Civil Liberty, a series which has attempted to appraise some of the basic 
and difficult problems of contemporary American government. 

Mr. Konvitz’ compilation is a worthy addition to this series. He has 
edited approximately eighty leading constitutional cases dealing with differ- 
ent aspects of the Bill of Rights. Realistically, Mr. Konvitz has included 
in this “Bill of Rights” not only the first eight amendments to the Consti- 
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tution, but also the Civil War Amendments and several provisions of the 
original Constitution, such as those prohibiting test oaths, bills of attainder, 
and ex post facto laws. 

Introductory notes help the reader to place each case in its proper con- 
stitutional perspective, and the presence of many concurring and dissenting 
opinions points up the areas of justifiable dispute and conflict in court 
decisions. In most cases, Mr. Konvitz’ editing has been excellent. 

It is true, as the preface of this book indicates, that the Constitution can 
be both a sword and a shield. It is equally true that, either as sword or 
shield, it is often wielded in ignorance of its contents; for there must be 
at least as many constitutional pundits who have never read the Constitution 
as there are scriptural interpreters who have never read the Bible. A book 
such as this renders admirable service merely by setting forth what really 
are our constitutional rights, as interpreted by the courts. Beyond that, it 
shows that since no one “right” exists in a vacuum, cut off from all other 
rights and duties, judicial opinions must try for a neat balance of right 
against right—such, for example, as the individual’s right to free speech 
against the right of the community to enjoy quiet and public peace. 

There is need today for intelligent appreciation of our constitutional rights 
and of the reasons why they must be protected. The Bill of Rights Reader 
helps to answer that need. 

Fordham University. Mary M. CLARKE. 


LITERATURE 


Poetry AND Docma. The Transfiguration of Eucharistic Symbols in Seven- 
teenth Century English Poetry. By Malcolm Mackenzie Ross. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press. Pp. xii, 256. $5.00. 

This important and debatable study offers an argument that drives to the 
heart of religious history and literature in the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Ross demonstrates that changing attitudes toward the Eucharist provide an 
essential key to a full understanding of the rapid and drastic changes that 
English culture shows in the course of this deeply troubled era. Modification 
and ultimate disruption of Catholic dogma of the Eucharist, involving the 
doctrines of Incarnation, Sacrifice, and Real Presence, brought about a 
swift decline in the English sense of corporate Christianity, in the sense of 
the unity of all creation, in the sense of a constant, unshakable relation be- 
tween the spiritual and the material, the abstract and the concrete. As the 
ancient sacramental view of life lost its hold, English writers lost their 
vision of the role of Christ in history, lost their sense of the “historical con- 
crete”: thus Milton, in the last two books of Paradise Lost, gives over the 
“perverted world” to the powers of evil and sees salvation only for the 
very few, and in another realm. This loss of the sense of Christ’s active 
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presence in the world of time is not limited to those of Puritan tendency: 
even those “Catholic-minded Anglicans” who strove to maintain a High 
Church doctrine were affected by the Eucharistic changes, and, like Henry 
Vaughan, were gradually forced away from the altar, to seek nostalgically 
for the “lost Garden.” 

This is a powerful thesis, and, I believe, profoundly true for the general 
course of English religious life down through the seventeenth century. The 
change, within less than a hundred years, from a Christocentric to a secular 
culture cannot be adequately explored without reference to this “revolution 
in Eucharistic dogma,” for, as Mr. Ross says, “A denial of the Real Presence 
and the Real Sacrifice is inevitably a denial of the whole Eucharistic grip on 
reality and therefore a repudiation of the sanctification of natural things, 
therefore, too, an assault on the analogical validity of the poetic symbol.” 
Mr. Ross’s grasp of doctrine is admirable: his summation of the meaning 
of Incarnation and Sacrifice for the Catholic view of life is clear and force- 
ful; his discussion of the various Protestant modifications in Eucharistic 
dogma vividly conveys the deep significance of these changes. The result 
for the Englishman, Mr. Ross believes, was not at all that “gentle Anglican 
middle way” which later minds have so often projected backward into the 
seventeenth century. In that “bewildering, restless firmament of Christian 
symbol,” beset with “every conceivable dogmatic stress,” the via media 
remained a dream, or, at most, existed only as the unstable, interior achieve- 
ment of a few rare spirits. Anglicanism in the seventeenth century “vacil- 
lates uncontrollably between Catholic and Zwinglian extremes, missing none 
of the intervening notes of the scale.” 

In estimating the quality of the poets who struggled with this chaos, Mr. 
Ross writes with a strong conviction of the rightness of Catholic doctrine. 
Yet his full admiration goes out to the poet whose “audacious independence 
of mind” and “mighty heterodoxy” broke from the “wistful, nostalgic” effort 
of the middle way and created that bold personal synthesis, Paradise Lost. 
From the standpoint of literary criticism, Mr. Ross’s two chapters on Milton 
are the finest in his book: particularly good in stressing the “eclectic quality 
in Milton’s thought,” which led him to pick and choose “from the Fathers 
and the scholastics, as from Luther, Calvin, and Boehme, but always to his 
own peculiar purpose.” “For Milton neither negates nor affirms the images 
of particular and exclusive dogmatic traditions. He uproots them; he rear- 
ranges them. And they come somehow to cohere in living novel patterns.” 
This is well said, and it needs to be said in the present confused state of 
Miltonic studies: any attempt to fit Milton into any kind of traditional 
pattern of thought or feeling or rhetoric is doomed to fail; for Milton’s in- 
calculable boldness transcends all our categories. 

On the other hand, when Mr. Ross deals with the Anglican poets, and 
especially when he deals with George Herbert, his criticism suffers from 
too rigid an application of his thesis. Mr. Ross attempts to find throughout 
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Anglican poetry evidence that changes in Eucharistic doctrine damaged the 
poet’s use of “analogical symbol,” with the result that “the uniqueness and 
incarnate dignity of things vanish from the poetry of the ‘spiritual Angli- 
cans’”; there occurs “a withering away of dogma and therefore a subtle 
dislocation of rhetoric and a loosening of the sacramental grip on time and 
things.” Convincing evidence of this is found, I think, in the uneven poetry 
of Vaughan, in the brittle stucco of Giles Fletcher, perhaps also in the 
labored writing of Joseph Beaumont; but very little is proved by Mr. Ross’s 
extensive quotation from bad versifiers like Washbourne, Lok, or Gressop— 
writers so lacking in poetic power that they could never, under any doctrine, 
display a “dynamic, analogical unity” in their images. Mr. Ross subjects 
their clumsy verses to a pressure of analysis greater than their weakness 
can bear, 

At the other extreme of poetic quality, | do not think the loss of a sacra- 
mental view can be proved by equating the outlook of “a Herbert or a 
Beaumont” as Mr. Ross does, while conceding that Herbert is “the finest 
poet of this group.” What is it in Herbert that makes him so fine a poet? 
Is it not that he has managed, somehow, to maintain the analogical use of 
symbol, the sense of the “incarnate dignity of things?” But Mr. Ross denies 
this quality to Herbert, arguing that he, like Beaumont, shows only “the 
surfaces of Catholic rhetoric.” “And yet such language is employed by 
Beaumont, as by Herbert, to its own destruction.” At the same time, however, 
he concedes that Herbert “is joined to the Catholic tradition . . . by his 
intense and immediate feeling for the Person of Christ”; and he notes that 
in some portions of Herbert’s poetry “The actual symbols of the Eucharist 
are sometimes far closer to Rome than anything that could have been 
imagined by any blinkered traveller of the via media. In “The Invitation,’ 
Herbert speaks of the wine ‘which before ye drink is bloud.’ And in “The 
Banquet,’ after celebrating the ‘sweetnesse in the bread,’ he affirms that this 
‘perfume’ is truly of God’s flesh.” Nevertheless, using Herbert's doctrinal 
poem, “The Holy Communion,” as his chief evidence, Mr. Ross concludes 
that “the objective surfaces of poems like “The Banquet’ are deceptive, that 
even the Eucharistic typology of a poem like the ‘Bunch of Grapes’ must 
not be read at the level of rhetoric alone.” 

This procedure, I think, violates the integrity of each achieved poem, will 
not permit the poems to mean what they say. Mr. Ross has earlier pointed 
out that “the most widely divergent doctrinal views were admissible within 
the Anglican communion, were indeed encouraged by the adroitly ambiguous 
Thirty-Nine Articles.” Should we then expect all the poems in Herbert's 
Temple to imply the same aspect of doctrine? Would it not be fairer to take 
as one’s evidence the dominant stress of all the many Eucharistic images in 
The Temple? That stress seems to me to affirm the Real Presence, not in 
dogmatic terms, but as actual religious and poetical experience. It would 
seem better to believe that such a poem as Herbert’s “The Priesthood” means 


what it says: 
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But th’ holy men of God such vessels are, 

As serve him up, who all the world commands: 
When God vouchsafeth to become our fare, 
Their hands convey him, who conveys their hands. 


And the taut doctrinal caution of “The Holy Communion” does not, I think, 
deny the Real Presence, but rather allows it a guarded existence at the 
extreme Catholic verge of Anglican Eucharistic doctrine: 


Not in rich furniture, or fine aray, 
Nor in a wedge of gold, 
Thou, who for me wast sold, 
To me dost now thy self convey; 
For so thou should’st without me still have been, 
Leaving within me sinne: 


Other poems could be massed to prove the point. For example, in dealing 
with a Eucharistic poem by Beaumont, Mr. Ross asks, “But is this an altar? 
Is there sacrifice?” Whatever one may say of Beaumont, the questions are 
answered in Herbert, who opens his “Church” (the central portion of The 
Temple) with those two poems entitled “The Altar” and “The Sacrifice.” 
Mr. Ross does not consider these poems, which suggest that the Catholic con- 
cept of Sacrifice is essential to an understanding of Herbert's Temple, from 
beginning to end: “And know you not, sayes Love, who bore the blame?” 
Or so it seems to this reader. Mr. Ross, if I follow the tenor of his dis- 
cussion correctly, would reply that all this is merely interior communion, 
and hence not truly Catholic. This is a difficulty that, for me, runs through- 
out this book: there seems to be a tendency to regard any evidence of “re- 
ligious interiorism” as Protestant in its implications. Mr. Ross of course 
refers to Catholic mysticism, he remarks upon the growth of “interior piety” 
in the late Middle Ages, and he notes with a significant parenthesis that 
Catholicism is “a faith corporate and active (as well as personal and con- 
templative).” But he is so deeply (and rightly) concerned with the cor- 
porate values represented in the liturgy that his book gives the impression 
of underestimating the importance of interior devotion in the Catholic tradi- 
tion. One passage may fairly be taken to indicate this limitation. Speaking 
of Herbert, he writes, “We have already noted his Franciscan repudiation of 
court and city, his lonely walk in the mystical garden, his half wistful with- 
drawal from the temporal and social order. We have yet to observe his 
Catholicism. . . .” It is probably significant that St. Bonaventure is not, 
I think, mentioned in this study, and that the great Augustinian tradition is 
briefly dismissed (p. 34). For Herbert’s interior devotion seems very close 
to the spirit of the Franciscan school and to the later Augustinians. In any 
case the appearance of interior, personal devotion in a poem will not, in itself, 
indicate a denial or a weakening of exterior, corporate Christianity. Wal- 
ton’s life and Herbert’s Country Parson both testify to Herbert's deep sense 
of liturgical and corporate Christianity. The restrained quality of Herbert's 
skillfully controlled devotion is no doubt influenced by the nature of 
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Protestant doctrine; but Herbert’s greatness, I believe, lies in his ability to 
transcend doctrinal disputes and create, in spite of the Anglican dilemma, a 
spiritual temple that presents a truly sacramental view. 

Though readers may find themselves disagreeing with Mr. Ross in some 
of these ways, his book on the whole presents a valid thesis, argued with 
admirable force and vigor, with a fine clarity and wit of phrasing. This 
is a study that demands and repays our serious attention. 

Yale University. Louis L. Martz. 


EncLisH LITERATURE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, ExcLupING Drama. By 
C. S. Lewis. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. vi. 696. $7.00. 
Histories of literature have difficulties all their own. Either they are liable 

to take the form of compendia of facts and of acceptable and unadventurous 

comment, in which case they will be consulted but hardly read; or they 
must seek some dynamic unifying principle for the period they are dealing 
with, and then they may be misleading. The Cambridge History of Litera- 
ture (if one may mention such a thing in this Oxford context) is of the first 
kind, and it would have been cheering to find the Oxford series opting for 
the second, with its dangers and possibilities. There are some suggestions 
of such an approach in Professor Lewis’ volume, but on the whole it moves 

a little uneasily from one to the other, with the author clearly aware of the 

dilemma and adverting to it from time to time, as, I suppose, the friction 

came more particularly to his notice, and as it is bound to do to the reader’s 
as well. 
None the less it is true to say—and one could scarcely praise more highly 

a scholarly work—that considerable portions of this book can be read for 

pleasure. The long Introduction, on the New Learning and the New Ignor- 

ance, is excellent, setting up for the reader certain “doubles” in this period 
which seems to fall so readily into the form of antithesis and indeed almost 
to worship it. The author sets Magician over against Astrologer, for in- 
stance, or humanist against the real classics, cutting through the more con- 
ventional divisions into which so-called Renaissance literature is frequently 
split up. This same note of antithesis is picked up in the Epilogue to the 
book, where, among new tendencies, the writer inserts a splendid but all 

.00 short passage on the centrifugal and centripetal imaginations exemplified 

in Shakespeare and Donne. Between these two ends of the book, however, 

where the reader would be glad to see these and other such ideas developed, 

Professor Lewis tends to drop back into the catalogue vein, as if this were 

in some way safer and more acceptable; but here too there are sections 

which come to life, those on Scottish literature which gets so short a shrift 
in most literary educations, on St. Thomas More and Tyndale, and on Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets and Phoenix and Turtle seeming to me particularly reward- 
ing. So too is the style of this work, for the writer has a lightness and wit 
about his language, and a habit of ending paragraphs with particularly 
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exciting sentences which are then left to flourish in mid-air and in the mind. 
All kinds of interesting notions crop up in this way: the suggestion that 
Tamburlaine is a fairy tale turned upside down, or that a change or decay 
of a nation’s meter may have very profound causes indeed. 

It is disappointing, however, to find that the writer steers away from one 
of the most interesting of these questions, the change in English literature 
between the beginning of this century and the end of it. Professor Lewis 
formally abjures any attempt at explanation; but if one has seen in other 
literary movements the signs always of the next manifestation preparing itself 
underground while the ruling tendency waxes and wanes, one cannot so easily 
renounce the attempt to see something of the same sort here, and it is sad 
to have to speculate without the author’s cooperation which one would be 
so glad to have. 

It will be seen from the full title of the book that editorial policy has set 
sixteenth-century drama out of bounds for Professor Lewis. He oversteps the 
restriction now and then, saying in connection with Lyly, for example, 
“these plays have a literary importance which cannot be passed over in 
silence without crippling the whole story that this book sets out to tell” 
(p. 316). One cannot help wishing he had played truant more often. The 
exclusion of drama, though the practical reasons for it are plain enough, is 
from the point of view of organic unity entirely arbitrary, and one needs 
all the time to make the connections which this proscription forbids. It is to 
be hoped that whoever handles the book on drama in this series will (and 
again I am thinking of the reader’s pleasure, which | take to be one of 
the highest ends of writing of any kind) pick up some of Professor Lewis’ 
threads and so take us further in this rather labyrinthical century. 

Fordham University. ELIZABETH SEWELL. 


THe Surecp or Acuities. By W. H. Auden. New York: Random House. 

Pp. 84. $3.00. 

W. H. Auden’s collection of his verse of the last four years was issued 
on his birthday, and it is pleasant to report that as he nears the close of 
what he once referred to as “the fattening forties” his range is as wide, his 
wit as agile, and his command of technique as dexterous as ever. 

Central to this volume is a mellow but clear-eyed contemplation of man 
as a part of yet apart from nature: 


Imago Dei who forgot his station, 

The self-made creature who himself unmakes, 
The only creature ever made who fakes, 
With no more nature in his loving smile 
Than in his theories of a natural style. . . 


“Be subtle, various, ornamental, clever,” he advises the poet, and he sets 
the example himself with startling mixtures of the levels of diction (“teleost,” 
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“comfy,” “tombolo,” “flabbergasted,” “latrine,” “perichoresis”), intricate 
rhetorical patterns, and a dazzling variety of verse forms. The style em- 
bodies the theme in stressing the element of “making” in man’s relations to 
himself, others, and the universe: for good and for bad he is alien, and the 
title poem in its contrast to the Homeric vision of war and peace is a ter- 
rible, lucid vision of the “unmaking” that man can do, reducing nature to 
“a weed-choked field” and man to a “ragged urchin”: 


That girls are raped, that two boys knife a third, 
Were axioms to him, who'd never heard 

Of any world where promises were kept 

Or one could weep because another wept. 


The poem demonstrates how much power Auden can achieve, for all the 
games he plays with diction, with a refined but common speech, a carefully 
made “natural style.” 

The central theme is given its lightest treatment in the sequence of seven 
“Bucolics” which opens the book, a delightful group of poems in Auden’s 
most urbane and relaxed manner. Between the opening invocation to the 
“Goddess of winds and wisdom” and the concluding tribute to “Dear water, 
clear water, playful in all your streams” are poems which find in “Woods,” 
“Mountains,” “Lakes,” “Islands,” and “Plains” mirrors in which man may 
observe his illusions, longings and revulsions. Elsewhere in the volume 
Auden both borrows a line from Touchstone and calls himself an “Arcadi- 
an”; the bucolics are a kind of inversion of pastoral, wryly aware that 
Arcady is not here, yet sympathetic to man’s attempt to discover it in the 
innocent creation that surrounds his guilt. The sequence is properly com- 
pleted by the long “Ode to Gaea” in the second section of the book (a group 
of miscellaneous poems) : 


And Earth, till the end, will be herself; 


To her, the real one, can our good landscapes be 
but lies, 
Those woods where tigers chum with deer and no 
That tideless bay where children 
Play bishop on a golden shore. 
root dies, 


Also worth noting in this second section, and linked to the preoccupation 
with man in nature, are “The Willow Wren and the Stare,” “Fleet Visit,” 
“A Permanent Way,” and the lovely Arcadian “Barcarolle” from The Rake’s 
Progress. 

The book concludes with the remarkable sequence, “Horae Canonicae,” 
of which “Prime” and “Nones” had appeared in the previous volume. This 
is a lyrical exploration of man’s day in his “lying self-made city,” sustained 
by the Saving Victim whom he daily kills: “For without a cement of blood 
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(it must be human, it must be innocent) no secular wall will safely stand.” 
These poems can hardly be treated adequately in the space of a review; let 
me simply state that for freshness of idea and phrasing, variety of tone and 
diction, suppleness and ease of rhythm they are superb, and point to the 
second stanza of “Compline” as a climax to the theme I find central to 
Auden’s latest work: 


Nothing is with me now but a sound, 
A heart’s rhythm, a sense of stars 

Leisurely walking around, and both 
Talk a language of motion 

I can measure but not read: maybe 
My heart is confessing her part 

In what happened to us between noon and three, 
That constellations indeed 

Sing of some hilarity beyond 
All liking and happening, 

But, knowing I neither know what they know 
Nor what I ought to know, scorning 

All vain fornications of fancy, 
Now let me, blessing them both 

For the sweetness of their cassations, 
Accept our separations. 

Marymount College, New York. Joserpn P. CLANcY. 


THe Contemporary Frencu Novet. By Henri Peyre. New York: Oxford 

University Press. Pp. 363. $5.00. 

Professor Henri Peyre of Yale has just published the lectures that he gave 
as a guest at Bryn Mawr College in 1944. By adding a chapter on ninety- 
three novelists who have written something of distinction since that time, 
he has brought his book up to date. If this number seems large we may 
recall what Somerset Maugham has said of French fiction that as a moyen de 
parvenir, it is quicker than politics and surer than business. 

The book gives a very thorough analysis of today’s novel influenced as it 
has been by Racine, Stendhal, Balzac, Proust and other masters. Despite 
its many varieties Professor Peyre finds certain features common to it. In 
style the French novel has an architectural sense, a restraint, a brevity. 
(Giraudoux said the French novel was more like a shower, the English a 
bath.) In content it has a consciousness of social values, a mature analysis 
of life, an emphasis on introspection, a love that is tender, developed in mu- 
tual esteem, comradeship, and play of intellect. 

Then there is the ever-present posing of moral problems. Professor 
Peyre is still awaiting the sociologists’ explanation for so much pederasty in 
the French novel. On a literary plane, however, he can understand the 
phenomenon, since it is the essence of drama: secrecy; the thrill of breaking 
social codes (the wealthy, bourgeois and such with servants and sailors;) 
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homme traqué. He also assigns its popularity to “closely knit confréries of 
persons so inclined praising and pushing each other’s works.” 

In one place Professor Peyre states: “Most of the writers of to-day are 
agnostics nostalgic for religious faiths, or more curiously still, believers 
nostalgic for the inquietude and the torment of negators.” Of all the novel- 
ists discussed separately in the book, Mauriac and Saint-Exupéry would 
probably fall into the second group, and Gide, Sartre, Camus, and de Beau- 
voir into the first. 

With the liberality of a Frenchman, and a very learned one, the author 
writes with equal sympathy about each novelist. His appreciation of Mauriac 
is very fine, indeed, with here and there a strange use of the term “unortho- 
dox Catholic,” and a slight complaint about the intervention of divine grace 
as a kind of deus ex machina. 

He is exceedingly patient with the existentialists and gives pithy explana- 
tions of the philosophy and its ramifications in Sartre, Camus, and de Beau- 
voir, Unlike most critics he claims that atheistic existentialism is not pessi- 
mistic but courageous and constructive; “it usually becomes a literature that 
transcends the baser sides of human nature and advocates the resolute as- 
sumption of man’s duties to himself and to others.” He makes a droll com- 
ment on Sartre, saying that he “may perhaps some day be favored with 
authentic stigmata and be received into the bosom of the Church.” 

Professor Peyre’s book is a rich and entertaining treatment of the con- 
temporary French novel with his personal and illuminating addenda to the 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter. Since Gide and Sartre are on the 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum, a fact noi mentioned by the author, the 
Catholic student of French literature may learn something about them and 
at the same time will readily understand why a loving Church protects her 
children from danger. 

College of New Rochelle. Attys D. VERGARA. 


Neur Perves pe Cutture. Pastiches de Jean Giraudoux, J.-P. Sartre, Audi- 
berti, Henry de Montherlant, Paul Claudel, Jean Cocteau, Albert Camus, 
Francois Mauriac, Jean Anouilh. By Jacques Laurent and Claude Martine. 
Paris: Gallimard. Pp. 310. 

The public libraries in Paris and the provinces contain MSS and printed 
evidence sufficient to remind us that the parody has long been an important 
part of the French literary tradition, and the co-authors of this volume prove 
themselves deft continuators. Their prefatory comments on the pasticheur 
and his worth might well be viewed as a manifesto for the genre, if this 
dignity may be accorded to the pastiche. 

The nine compositions are set upon a common denominator; three men in 
their own costumes, and a woman in a white dress. A fire-engine siren is heard 
in the course of each action. While it is beyond the compass of this review 
to report in detail upon the situations, styles, and analogies developed in the 
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nomen of each dramatist, it must be observed that the take-off on Sartre is 
eloquent testimony to the fact that pornography is still pornography. Also, 
is it not pleonastic to do a pastiche of Cocteau? On the other hand, the 
delight 4 la Giraudoux is proof that a reductio ad absurdum may be dra- 
matically effective and still remain pleasant. But these excesses in diverse 
directions, of course, are inherent in the nature of the performance which 
the authors intend, and their intentions and execution are brilliant. 

There is good reading in this volume for those familiar with the dramatists 
concerned, and there is genuine humor in the “reviews” which are appended 
to the “plays.” These things are done well in France. If the initial design is 
accepted in good grace and if it is remembered that nothing is as refreshing 
today as the disposition to laugh a little, the reader will easily forgive the 
authors for giving the public so much of the same thing at one time. 

Marquette University. Spme Prrov. 


Vies ET Oruvres b’Ecrivains. By Louis Chaigne. Paris: F. Lanore. Pp. 299. 

At the request of his publishers, M. Chaigne has “revised and completed” 
the out-of-print publication that constituted the first volume in his Vies et 
oeuvres d’écrivains series. When one considers the growth in interest in 
the writers whom M. Chaigne studied initially twenty years ago, the decision 
to make the book available is sound and not surprising. 

The essays on Claudel and Valéry provide excellent and not too short 
introductions to the lives and works of these two writers. The approach 
in each instance is both chronological and critical: the appraisal of Claudel, 
synchronized to his travels, insists upon his qualities as a poet; the inter- 
pretation of Valerian verse is based upon the sensible conviction that this 
seer of the Mediterranean is essentally lucid rather than ornately obscure. 
Mauriac is considered as poet, as dramatist, and especially as the novelist in 
quest of a harmony between “the flesh and the spirit, between nature and 
grace, between the world and God.” Every important novel, from L’Enfant 
chargé de chaines (1908-1912) to Galigai, is accorded its proper share of 
attention. Among other things, the chapter on André Gide contains an 
extract from a personal letter by this author and some interesting commentary 
on the matter of Gide being placed on the Index in 1952. The studies of 
Maurois and Proust complete this panorama of the literary generation that 
was born about the time of the Franco-Prussian war. 

As may be anticipated by those familiar with M. Chaigne’s previous con- 
tributions, a valuable feature of the present work is the bibliography 
included for each of the six authors. This helpful aid and those aspects 
already indicated make it possible to recommend this publication to those 
in search of a generous view of the first generation of twentieth-century 
writers in France. 

Marquette University. Spme Prrov. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


History or CuristiAN PuitosopHy 1n THE MippLe Aces. By Etienne 

Gilson. New York: Random House. Pp. xvii, 829. $7.50. 

It would be presumptuous to offer Gilson praise for this ripe fruit of his 
years of research and philosophical reflection. It seems more appropriate to 
congratulate the publisher, Random House, for supporting the large project, 
and to ask ourselves what we can gain by reading and using it. This book 
is the next best thing to being able to attend Gilson’s classes at Toronto. 
The style is that of his own lecturing, and manages to retain a good deal of 
the original verve, humor, and informality of delivery. At the same time, it 
provides one with the scholarly basis behind his description of the philoso- 
phies of the Christian Middle Ages. That description begins with the 
Greek Apologists, moves through the Patristic Age of Augustine and Boethius 
to the early medieval systems of Erigena, Anselm and Abelard, considers 
the influx of Arabian and Jewish doctrines and the attitude of Albert the 
Great and Roger Bacon toward secular learning, focuses upon the high 
points in the Franciscan School and St. Thomas, analyzes the historical 
significance of the Condemnation of 1277 and the philosophical controversies 
to which it gave birth, and comes to a muted close with an account of 
Nominalism, the new Averroism, and the early modern speculations of 
Cusanus. Animating the particular analyses is a concentrated vision of the 
whole experience of the Christian philosophical mind operating within the 
context of faith and the theological inquiry. 

This history is intended for both the general reader and for the student 
taking a formal course in the medieval period. The needs of the former 
are adequately met in the 550 pages of the main text, which tells the story 
of the confluence between Greek philosophy and Christian doctrine in a 
smooth but intellectually stimulating way. Gilson has the rare facility of 
expressing difficult speculation in a clear, accurate, and concise way, with no 
more than the minimum of specialized vocabulary. 

The chapter on Duns Scotus, for instance, is a model of philosophical 
exposition for anyone who has been wondering how to make the medieval 
authors intelligible in the English tongue, without maltreating the texts. 
One factor is to include enough biographical material to convey a concrete 
image of the man in question. Another consideration is to show respect 
for the philosopher, even when one may disagree with him, and to induce 
the reader to make the effort to understand his ideas in terms of his own 
outlook. Still another requirement is the ability to select only major themes, 
along with the courage to abide strictly by one’s choice. Thus Gilson con- 
centrates upon Scotus’ conception of metaphysics, his doctrine on God’s 
existence and nature, the problem of species and individual, and the relation 
between intellect and will. These are the central issues, and he refuses to 
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be lured into the byways, where the non-specialist might easily lose his 
bearings. 

Two further elements seem necessary for the successful history of phi- 
losophy, as far as the general reader is concerned. One is the discreet use 
of historical comparisons, both with philosophers already considered and with 
men who can meaningfully be anticipated. In this way, the continuity of 
thought is maintained in practice as well as in profession, and the individual 
doctrine is placed in a wider setting for purposes of comprehension and 
criticism. The comparisons with Avicenna, Aquinas, and Descartes are not 
a fancy fringe but an integral strand in Gilson’s portrait of Scotus. Finally, 
the historian of philosophy should exhibit frankness and sobriety in his 
criticism. He should let the reader know the precise standpoint he is taking, 
and should not urge the case for his own doctrinal position all out of propor- 
tion to the discussion at hand. Gilson knows when to urge his conception 
of Thomism, and when to respect the historian’s demands and the reader's 
initiative. 

Summing up the features that make this a successful book, the fundamental 
ones are honesty and restraint: honesty in the reading of sources, restraint 
in the matter of selection, comparison, and criticism. These criteria should 
govern all work being done in the history of philosophy. 

Considered as a textbook, the above points are re-enforced by two other 
qualities: its demandingness and its scholarly apparatus. Gilson’s History 
is addressed to both advanced undergraduates and graduate students. In both 
cases, it presents a definite challenge to their thought. It is not written 
down to some imaginary level of depressed intelligence, but employs all the 
resources of clarity, organization, and liveliness to encourage the student 
to grapple with the issue which the medieval mind faced. This demanding 
trait is essential to a first-class textbook in our day, when students are being 
stunted by outlines and digests which convey nothing of the penetration and 
urgency of medieval philosophies. As for scholarly aids, Gilson made the 
fortunate decision of providing all the basic information required for begin- 
ning a scientific study of medieval philosophy. His 250 pages of notes in 
double-column, fine print give biographical details, primary sources, critical 
editions, and the best of recent scholarship. In addition to bibliographical 
information, the notes contain parallel references, quotations, summaries, 
and critical discussions of more specialized problems. The indexes of authors 
and historians enable one to handle the vast material with relative ease. The 
student is thus taught by example how the scrupulous historian of philosophy 
arrives at his positions. 

Gilson’s one-volume work has the advantage of being more concise than 
the similar writings of De Wulf and Copleston, as well as of employing the 
mst recent scholarly findings. Doctrinally, it organizes the material around 
two of Gilson’s distinctive themes: the decisive influence of the deposit of 
revelation and theological science upon medieval Christian philosophy, and 
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the radical difference between the introspective, essential and existential ap- 
proaches to metaphysics as represented, respectively, by Augustine, Scotus, 
and Aquinas. Nevertheless, a distinction seems to be required between 
Gilson’s own handling of these theses and the use of them made by some 
incautious and unhistorical writers. In the present work, he stresses the 
distinctively philosophical methods, problems, anc: solutions worked out by 
the medieval theologians and philosophers. He also underlines the need to 
study sympathetically the ways of introspection and essentialism, as well as 
the existential view of St. Thomas. Having placed us in touch with the 
whole body of medieval philosophy, Gilson then invites us to make our 
own philosophical evaluation of the historical materials. His History opens 
the way for an integral recovery of the roots of Christian philosophical 
speculation. 
St. Louis University. James COLLINS. 


Tue Turrp Revotution. A Study of Psychiatry and Religion. By Karl 

Stern. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. Pp. xii, 306. $4.00. 

Dr. Stern’s competence to discuss the topic of psychiatry and religion stems 
in part from his being at once a man of both faith and science. It will be 
remembered that the author of this book is the psychiatrist and Jewish con- 
vert to Catholicism whose autobiography, The Pillar of Fire, met with so 
much favorable critical comment. The present work contains not the slight- 
est trace of the forms of bigotry and obtuseness characteristic respectively 
of minds which are exclusively either religious or scientific. But the general 
excellence of the discussion it contains is due perhaps in larger measure 
to the fact that it emanates from a mind evidently possessed of broad general 
culture and gifted with truly philosophical insight. 

The author’s presentation of his material abounds in literary, artistic, 
scientific, historical, theological and philosophical references and allusions. 
In this respect his style is reminiscent of that of his psychoanalytical col- 
league, Gregory Zilboorg. At the same time, essential points and arguments 
relevant to the central message of the book are also developed with force 
and intellectual precision. Purely psychiatric explanations, such as those con- 
tained in chapter V, which deals with the main concepts of Freudian psycho- 
analysis, are characterized by exceptional clarity. Sharp distinctions are 
drawn between philosophical and scientific psychoanalysis. Common prej- 
udices against what to some are unpalatable or implausible features of 
scientific psychoanalysis are deftly handled. The case of the old immigrant, 
as presented in chapter II, seems to be not the best illustration, however, 
to present to a skeptical reader in order to convince him that a psychoanalyt- 
ical interpretation alone does full justice to the case and that the “common- 
sense” interpretation of it is inadequate. 

In addition to its value as a general treatment of a specialized problem, the 
book as a whole has relevance for broader cultural discussions of the prob- 
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lem of sense and sensibility and of topics such as those of analogy and sym- 
bolism. Many of the author’s remarks about empathy and several of the 
distinctions which he draws between normal and abnormal phenomena 
(especially those contained in chapter VIII anent guilt and anxiety) would 
seem to be of as much value for a strictly philosophical investigation within 
the realm of the ontology of the person as for the type of discussion required 
within the present context. This is another way of saying, however, that the 
author often shows himself to be a phenomenologist not only in the empirical 
sense but also in that philosophical sense for which his own description of 
the nature of phenomenology seems to make no allowance. 

The twelve chapters of the book are developed along both historical and 
analytical lines. Its main themes relate to (1) the existence and nature of 
the “third revolution,” the mechanistic, psychological, Comtean one, as dis- 
tinguished from the economic, Marxian and the biological, Darwinian revo- 
lutions; (2) the need of Christian redemption of this psychological revolu- 
tion; (3) the value, principally because of its employment of the method 
of empathy, of Freudian psychoanalysis as an aid in the redemptive process; 
and (4) the rapports which exist between the philosophy and religion of the 
life of the spirit and the psychology of Freud and Jung. 

The central message of the book may be summarized as follows in the 
author’s own words: “When the psychoanalytic movement is presented in its 
fundamentals, with all the philosophical embellishment scraped off, it marks 
a turning point in the history of psychology and perhaps of science alto- 
gether. We discover something old—the unity of the human person. More- 
over all that which is of the psychic order is experienced concretely—not 
through abstracts, not through apparatuses, graphs, and numbers, but with 
the stark immediacy of poetic insight. . . . Out of the flesh (caro) charity 
(caritas) emerges. This is a pre-eminently human image of the psyche. In 
the middle of it we find, with overwhelming concreteness, the polarity of 
love and hate. The human dialogue itself contains a healing principle . . . 
there remains one thing to be added—the world of Grace.” 

Some may find fault with the author for being too harsh in his indictment 
of psychological methods he deems less “Christianizable” than psychoanalysis. 
It may not be of minor significance that more is said of Jung than of Freud 
in the final chapters entitled “Psychiatry and the Life of the Spirit” and 
“Beyond Psychology.” The same final chapters may disappoint those who 
would prefer more thoroughness and more theological exactness where actual 
integration of psychiatry and religion are discussed. No one who ap- 
proaches the work in an unprejudiced spirit, however, will honestly say that 
the author has not interestingly and convincingly established his essential 
conclusions. He will also find the book to be full of insights and remarks 
that are profound, novel and provocative. To take a single example, a 
“neurosis of unbelief” is set against the “neurosis of belief’ which the 
“debunking” spirit moves some in psychoanalysis to declare all religion to be. 

Fordham University. Bernarp B, GiLuican. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND Personality. By Joseph Nuttin. Translated by George 

Lamb. New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. xiv, 310. $4.00. 

This is the translation of an important book, perhaps the most important 
on this subject by a Catholic priest. The author is professor of psychology 
at the University of Louvain, where he combines the precise researches of the 
experimentalist with the patient interviews of the clinical psychologist. 

After a clear, concise summary of Freud’s system, Father Nuttin devotes 
the first part of his book to an evaluation of psychoanalysis as a psychological 
theory, as a therapeutic method, and as a latent philosophy of life. He em- 
phasizes the manner in which certain methodological concepts and principles 
of psychoanalysis have penetrated and transformed clinical psychology and 
even important areas of experimental psychology. The latter, in return, 
should serve to establish more clearly the meaning of psychoanalysis and the 
limits of its validity. Father Nuttin reviews and evaluates, from both a 
technical and a philosophical point of view, some of the present-day develop- 
ments of psychoanalysis: W. Stekel’s and Franz Alexander’s attempts at 
abridged analysis; the relational therapeutics of O. Rank (J. Taft); Karen 
Horney’s conceptions, above all her theories, of the importance of cultural 
factors; J. L. Moreno’s attempts at group therapy (the author seems to 
neglect, in our opinion, the work of S. R. Slavson); finally, Carl Rogers’ 
systematic formulations of client-centered therapy, to which the author rightly 
devotes a dozen pages of exposition and discussion. His philosophical discus- 
sion of a number of Freudian presuppositions about the subconscious life is 
intelligently handled. His chapter on freedom and morality is somewhat 
facile in its theoretical optimism, and by no means dispenses us from re- 
ferring to other treatments of this subject which are closer to concrete clinical 
realities (for example, the classic work of Charles Odier, Les deux sources 
de la vie morale, not mentioned by the author in his bibliography). On the 
other hand, the section devoted to the problem of freedom in its relation to 
post-hypnotic suggestion is one of the most interesting in the book. 

In the second half of the work the author presents his personal conception 
of the dynamic integration of the normal personality and its deviations. 
Philosophically this part seems to us very sound and very enlightening, but 
from the practical point of view it is a bit too brief. For psychologists and 
social workers, it provides a very comprehensive framework which will prove 
most useful in helping them integrate most of the recent discoveries of analyt- 
ical psychodynamics into their Christian philosophy of life. But the exam- 
ples with which Father Nuttin illustrates his therapeutic work (as a matter 
of fact, is it really therapy or simply deep pastoral counseling with which we 
are dealing here?) do not belong to the usual plane of discussion to which 
the various great schools have accustomed us. The concept of “psychic in- 
timacy” dear to Father Nuttin (see his contribution to the Symposium on 
Feelings and Emotions, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950) deserves the close 
scrutiny of all those working on the problem of the relations between the 
conscious and the subconscious life. 
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The book concludes with twenty pages of critical bibliography, “Sug- 
gestions for Bibliography,” in which the essential introductory works on 
questions on psychotherapy have been judiciously arranged and commented 
upon, 

The American edition contains some notes and additions not found in the 
French edition (1950). Some take note of recent publications and bring 
questions up to date; others add further explanation of the author’s thought. 
There are three entirely new pages (76-79) on didactic analysis; basing 
himself on a curious text of Kretschmer, Father Nuttin argues against didac- 
tic analysis (which will raise a storm of controversy in psychoanalytical 
circles), but he modifies this extreme position in part by his reflections on the 
weakness of certain personalities who, at any rate, should be excluded from 
therapeutic work. He proposes a kind of auto-analysis, by recording ma- 
chine, of personal associations, which seems to us to be a caricature of the 
only true analysis: that which leads to a deepening insight through trans- 
ference. 

His pages on the first Kinsey Report (50-55) will be read with special 
interest by Americans, but in our opinion they have no proper place in a 
work on psychoanalysis. 

In brief, this is the best general introduction to the subject which the 
teacher, the social worker, the priest, and the general reader of culture could 
ask for. It takes its place beside the classic works of Dalbiez (Psychoana- 
lytical Method, Longmans Green, 1948) and Odier (Les deux sources de la 
vie morale, to be translated soon), providing a most useful complement to 


them. 
Brussels, Belgium. A. Gopin, S.J. 


PuILosopHicaL PsycuoLocy. By Joseph Donceel, S.J. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. Pp. xiii, 363. $4.50. 

An old professor, with long experience in teaching both philosophical and 
scientific psychology, once remarked to the reviewer that very little, if any, 
philosophical (Scholastic) psychology needed revision in the light of experi- 
mental findings. But he did not imply, nor could anyone with justification 
assert that we can derive a complete knowledge of man from either scientific 
or philosophical psychology alone. Father Donceel emphasizes this position 
in his book. Confrontation of one with the other must be ventured in a 
general course in our Catholic colleges. But the project of doing so raises 
problems. The one who attempts the task must be competent in both fields. 
He must make a judicious selection of experimental data and strike a balance. 
It is the opinion of the reviewer that Father Donceel has admirably met these 
requirements. Not only does he possess the competence but long years of 
experience in the classroom has enabled him to offer the ideal amount of 


scientific data. 
The author presents the scientific data first for each section and then offers 


the philosophy of it. Thus the student is challenged to evaluate the scien- 
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tific data in the light of philosophical principles. There is ample room here 
for valuable discussion and independent thinking. No longer need the student 
think that he is being deprived of something in his philosophical psychology 
course, 

Father Donceel avers that the philosophy espoused here is the Aristoteli- 
anism of St. Thomas. It is, in the true spirit of St. Thomas, not a rigid 
Thomism and, at least in the last section on man as a person, the Augustinian 
Platonism of St. Thomas is exploited with success. Philosophical psychology 
deals with living bodies and discovers their ultimate principles. Accordingly 
the whole gamut of life—vegetative, sensitive and rational—is embraced. The 
fifth section on man as a person is very well done. For all five sections, 
there is a relevant coverage of the scientific data and a freshly up-to-date 
bibliography. 

Another distinct advantage of the text is the succinct treatment accorded 
to current psychological theories and systems. Anyone who has read at all 
deeply will appreciate the lucid presentation and exact summary of each 
one of these. There is however one exception. The reviewer is of the 
opinion that more attention might have been devoted to Behaviorism, espe- 
cially that of Hull. It will probably prove ephemeral as its Watsonian arche- 
type. But it would be interesting to students to realize how Hull tried to 
deal with all the facts of psychology and yet defaulted because of his philoso- 
phy and omissions. Systems such as Hull’s afford the Scholastic philosopher 
a welcome opportunity, not to gloat over Hull’s inadequacies but to re-em- 
phasize perennial truth and to laud the sincere effort of a great experimen- 
talist to erect a theoretical psychology. 

The reviewer is not in full agreement with the scientific data offered on 
feelings and emotions by the author. Feelings and emotions have a much 
more positive function than Father Donceel implies. It comes as a surprise 
that the contributions made on emotions at the Mooseheart Symposium were 
not exploited and this title included in the bibliography. 

But none of these strictures seriously detract from the eminent value of 
Father Donceel’s text, which will be richly rewarding to both teacher and 
student. 

Loyola Seminary. Hucu J. Bruen, S.J. 


RELIGION 


Cuurcn AND State THroucn tHe Centuries. A Collection of Historic 
Documents with Commentaries. Translated and edited by Sidney Z. Ehler 
and John B. Morrall. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press. Pp. xiv, 625. 
$6.75. 

This book is a substantial collection of papal and civil documents dealing 
with the theoretical and historical aspects of the interrelations of Church 
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and State from the time of Trajan to the Czechoslovak Communist Law on 
Church affairs of 1949. 

Within this wide scope may be found the Declaration of the Gallican 
Clergy, 1682; the Catholic Emancipation Act in Great Britain and Ireland, 
1829; the Italian Law of Guarantees, 1871; and the German Kulturkampf of 
Bismarck, 1874. In addition to many important encyclicals dealing with 
political, social and economic questions, some of the more recent Concordats _ 
are included. Finally, the Corporative Constitutions of Austria, 1934, and 
that of Portugal, 1935, are given in the last chapter together with the Irish 
Constitution of 1937. 

Church and State Through the Centuries is divided into eight chapters, 
each consisting of eight to twelve documents either in their entirety or in long 
extracts. Each chapter is introduced by a brief historical sketch of the 
times which gave birth to the document. Each document is prefaced by a 
short doctrinal commentary. 

The editors have attempted to accomplish for this specialized field of 
knowledge what Professor Stephenson did for English Constitutional History 
and what Professors Morrison and Commager have done for American His- 
tory. Ehler and Morrall have produced a documentary source book for the 
study of Church and State. Their problems, however, have not been as 
simple as those of the other well-known authors. For, in addition to the 
problems involved in the selection of documents, these two editors were 
faced with the difficult task of translating many of the documents into 
English. They tell us: 

Most of the documents selected appear in an entirely new English translation. Some 
are appearing in English, to the best of our knowledge, for the first time; these are 
indicated in the table of contents by an asterisk (p. ix). 


Thirty-one out of seventy-nine selections are marked with an asterisk. The 
translations appear to be satisfactory. However, it seems that the editors 
were more interested in attempting new translations than finding old ones. 
Perhaps the editors did find some of the translations mentioned below but 
were unwilling to use them. Be that as it may, the following English transla- 
tions have appeared prior to those of Professors Ehler and Morrall: The 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy, in The French Revolution, by E. L. Higgins 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1938), pp. 405-410; The French Law on Separation of 
Church and State (1905), in The Tablet (London), 1906, pp. 1-20; Cor- 
porative Constitution of Portugal (1935), in Constitutions of Nations, edited 
by Amos J. Peaslee, III, 1-26. 

For the most part, the general historical statement at the beginning of each 
chapter is helpful though brief. However, in one or two instances the 
brevity of such statements tends rather to confuse than to clarify the issue. 
This seems particularly true in regard to chapter VII, in which is found a 
translation of Leo XIII, Immortale Dei. It is in this document that the Pope 
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speaks of democracy and popular sovereignty, concepts very dear to Ameri- 
cans. The editors’ historical commentary does not seem to stress enough 
the fact that Leo XIII condemned both in their French-Rousseauistic in- 
terpretation. Consequently, it is feared that some American-Protestant com- 
mentators will continue to misinterpret the document as an outright con- 
demnation of American democracy and popular sovereignty. 

While one may take exceptions to the editors’ omissions and to some of 
their inclusions, there can be little doubt that the documents chosen are 
representative of important phases of the dynamic relations between Church 
and State. The importance of their study is well expressed in the Preface 
by Father Edmund A. Walsh, S.J.: “For the student of Political Science and 
Government, as well as for scholars, in the field of history, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, few topics merit greater attention than the relationship between 
Church and State across the centuries” (p. v.). 

Professors Ehler and Morrall have made this study possible for English- 
speaking students, Church and State Through the Centuries deserves to be 
widely read and seriously studied. 

Fordham University. Artuur A. Nortu, S.J. 


THEOLOGIE DE L’ANCIEN TesTAMENT. Tome I: Dieu. By P. van Imschoot. 

Tournai, Belgium: Desclée & Cie. Pp. ix, 273. 

Série III of the Bibliothéque de Théologie is devoted to Biblical Theology 
and is under the very competent direction of L. Cerfaux, A. Gelin, and H. 
Cazelles. The present work, volume 2 of the series, is the first of three parts 
of the biblical theology of the well-known scholar P. van Imschoot; parts 
2 (Man) and 3 (Judgment and Salvation) will appear later in another 
volume. 

It is no easy matter to write a biblical theology of the Old Testament, and 
Catholic work—at least of a synthetic nature—has been very scarce. For 
many years now, there has been considerable debate on the very possibility 
of constructing such a theology, and even those who admit the possibility 
are far from agreement on the problem of methodology. The author is 
content to give a very summary sketch (five pages) of the two approaches 
that seem possible, and to indicate his own choice; his task is to make a 
synthesis of the biblical ideas, while at the same time he must not do violence 
either to Israelite thought or to the originality and differences of the in- 
dividual biblical authors. 

Van Imschoot has collected a great deal of very useful material (cf. for 
example, the sections on the Names of God, the Spirit, the Covenant), though 
it would be impossible always to agree with his interpretation of it (e.g., the 
idea of creation in Gen 1:1, or the meaning of the name Yahweh). On the 
other hand, he has not overcome the temptation to introduce categories from 
theology and philosophy (e.g., the metaphysical and moral attributes of God) 
which are far from biblical. On this point attention may be called to the 
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very just remarks of R. Aubert (La Théologie catholique au milieu du X X° 
siécle, p. 12) in connection with a like defect in dogmatic theology. 

Since the author confesses that the work was done under particularly 
trying circumstances and far from the large libraries (p. viii), we cannot 
be too hard on him for certain mistakes of fact or deficiencies in bibli- 
ography. 

The book will be useful for the material gathered—and it is hoped that 
the succeeding parts will achieve the same standard—but it still leaves quite 
unsolved the problems that are most fundamental in this whole question. 


W oodstock College. Georce S. GLAnzMan, S.J. 


Tue Worp. A Meditation on the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel. By Adrienne 
von Speyer. New York: David McKay Co., Inc. Pp. 150. $2.50. 

One must admit after very brief perusal that this is a difficult book. Here 
is literary impressionism of startling vividness expressing a highly subjective 
interpretation of one of St. John’s most mystical flights. There are many 
passages of striking insight, but one scarcely becomes used to a theme when 
-he finds himself distracted by a series of antitheses and paradoxes that form 
a bewildering pattern. This personalized mode of reflection makes it difficult 
to evaluate sentences that in another context would prove strained in interpre- 
tation, as, for example, when we are told that God the Father “does not 
choose or elect or select” (p. 158). The book jacket’s assurance of the 
author’s many-sided and engaging personality inclines us to a rereading 
with the hope that this busy contemplative may distill some of her closeness 
to God for the benefit of others. One detects a kinship with Claudel in these 
pages; there is the same challenge to one’s powers of reflection and pene- 
tration. 


Fordham University. P. S. Hurtey, S.J. 


LirurcicaL Piety. By Rev. Louis Bouyer. Notre Dame, Indiana: University 
of Notre Dame Press. Pp. 284, $4.75. 

Petere fontes quam sectari rivulos seems to be a fitting description of 
Liturgical Piety by the Oratorian, Father Bouyer. For this first in a series 
of publications by Notre Dame’s School of Liturgical Studies succeeds, by 
sound liturgical scholarship, in dissociating the essence of Catholic ritual 
worship from the historical accidents in which, at various periods, it has 
been clothed. With an erudite grip on the century old traditions of the 
Roman Rite, Father Bouyer develops the thread of unity which is the Chris- 
tian Mystery. Using as criteria dogma and liturgical theology as evinced 
in the Old Testament and the Apostolic Age, this work weighs the failings 
of those periods in which the liturgy was fossilized and overlaid with senti- 
mentality. Such periods are the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Baroque 
period and the Post-Reformation era up to the late nineteenth century. 

In this work, as; well as in the Liturgical Movement in general, is found :. 
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the lucid correlation of peripheral liturgical aspects (e.g., the divine office, the 
sacramentals, devotion to the saints) with the central theme of redemption 
in Christ. The core of Christianity is the mystery of man’s incorporation 
into Christ: all of the Church’s teachings and rites radiate from this single 
source as beams from the sun. In true Pauline fashion, Father Bouyer has 
unfolded the Mystery: its adumbration in the Old Testament; its delineation 
in the New; and finally, in succeeding ages, its apocalyptic development 
toward the fulfillment of creation and history in the Parousia. 

Flowing from such an approach is the author’s conviction regarding 
objective piety as the only soil for a genuine subjective devotional life. The 
official prayer of the Church, rather than divorcing objective dogma from 
the subjective-psychological response of the worshiper, insures that the 
latter is rooted in the former—a point which offers the proper corrective 
to Koenker’s recent Protestant exposition of the Catholic Liturgical Renais- 
sance. Eschewing, with Mediator Dei, both archaelogisms and innovations 
for their own sake, Father Bouyer accents the need for an operative sym- 
bolism in liturgy whereby the Word of God is made known as the divine 
agape: the manifestation of the deepest nature of God Himself. This Word 
was unveiled first to the Jews in Revelation; then to Christ’s contemporaries 
in the Word made flesh; and lastly to all generations in the form of the 
Church (the Christ-Pneuma). 

Most satisfying are the chapters which trace the parallelisms of the syna- 
gogal rites with the Roman Mass and which describe the role of the sacra- 
ments in achieving the “whole Christ.” The chapter on the sanctoral cycle 
relating the Easter liturgy with the Advent-Christmas-Epiphany liturgy is 
especially illuminating. If the negative convictions on the Baroque period, 
Odo Casel, Dom Guéranger, the Incarnational approach seem harsh at times, 
it is due to the understandable human desire of an author to prove his posi- 
tive thesis. Father Bouyer’s Liturgical Piety is a significant landmark in 
historical liturgical research. We anxiously await Notre Dame’s forthcom- 
ing studies by other distinguished liturgists such as Monsignor Davis, 
Eugenio Zolli, Father Jungmann, Father Daniélou, Father Schmidt, and 


Father Hofinger. 


SCIENCE 


ANcieENT Science AND Mopern Civitization. By George Sarton. Lincoln, 

Nebr.: The University of Nebraska Press. Pp. 111. $2.50. 

This little book reproduces the full text of the three Montgomery Lectures 
delivered by George Sarton at the University of Nebraska in April, 1954. 
The fact that the lectureship is one in contemporary civilization, established 
for the purpose of generating constructive thought on current problems, sug- 
gests the type and tone of Professor Sarton’s series. The scope and sugges- 
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tiveness of these lectures range far beyond their formal themes of Euclid, 
Ptolemy and the decline of Greek science, reaching into every phase in the 
history of learning, with resultant fascination and fullness, as all who know 
Sarton will amply appreciate. Pre-eminently an historian of science, the 
Professor Emeritus of Harvard University is more—a philosopher of science, 
a student of history, and a very social and politically minded person. Those 
reading him for the first time will be well introduced to the tenor of his 
work; those savoring him again have a richly representative example of the 
type of work they can only admire and hope to emulate. These hundred-odd 
pages, then, form both preface and précis of the larger History of Science 
and the renowned multi-volumed introductions which heralded it. 

The essays on Euclid and Ptolemy summarize the life of each and out- 
line their principal works. Professor Sarton presents a rich account of the 
source and situation which in their many-sided social, political and intellec- 
tual character provide the historical explanation for the careers and accom- 
plishments of these great men—for no man lives in a social vacuum. At the 
same time, he does not destroy the validity of individual achievement, but 
reckons and weighs as he distinguishes in his progress and analysis. The 
wholeness and healthiness of his attitude is indicated in his treatment of the 
works of Ptolemy. Unlike many another historian, he neither avoids nor 
ignores the lamentable Tetrabiblos for fear of disparaging the Ptolemaic 
reputation and tradition, but accepts it on its own terms—a product of its 
clime and time when sidereal religion moved into the void left by the de- 


cadence of the old mythologies. Not a defense of astrological practices, it 
is an explanation of the why and wherefore of them. At the same time, 
Sarton rigorously denounces their modern counterpart, especially as given 
spread in our daily press. It is appalling to realize that while there are 
three English versions of this work—the latest published in Chicago, 1936— 
until 1952, it was the only Ptolemaic text which could be read in our 


language. 
The length, duration and inexhaustible variety of ancient science are evi- 


denced by constant chronological reference and emphasis on the variance 
between the Roman world of Ptolemy and the Alexandrian world of Euclid. 
The final paper on the decline of Greek culture and science deals with the 
period from 300 to 529 a.p., the latter date marking both the closing of the 
Academy by Justinian and the foundation at Monte Cassino by St. Benedict. 
The whole book teems with names and concepts which are familiar to us, 
but which suddenly take on new light and life. The consequences of Euclid’s 
celebrated fifth postulate of a sudden become self-evidently clear; the famil- 
iar “seed-bed” theory for seventeenth-century mathematics takes on a new and 
striking validity. More than an intellectual history of these men and their 
confréres, it is a socio-political vignette of the Greco-Roman world, richly 
colored with personality and bristling with semantic, archeological and 
exegetical detail. The tremendous scholarship of the author is indicated not 
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only in the richly packed footnotes which steep and inform virtually every 
page, but in the prose text itself which rings with scientific precision and 
philosophical depth. His final paragraphs are a challenge to the current age 
as they are a judgment on the ancient world. 

A full bibliography of texts, editions, translations follows each section. 
Small though the volume is, an index would be helpful. A few typographical 
slips are to be regretted in so neat and precious a text. 

New York, N. Y. Joan B. Quick. 


NIcOLE ORESME AND THE AsTROLOGERS. A Study of His Livre de Divinacions. 
By G. W. Coopland. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Pp. 
221. $4.50. 

We have in this volume the first publication and English translation of the 
Livre de Divinacions of Nicole Oresme, fourteenth-century philosopher and 
theologian who worked in science and mathematics and explored the astro- 
logical bypaths thereto. 

Oresme is a figure in the waning period of the Middle Ages who has 
occasioned considerable interest on the part of medieval scholars in the last 
decades. Our author here, however, is concerned with just one phase of his 
work and one facet of his personality, although he does not neglect to men- 
tion the other and perhaps more significant dimensions and to note the cur- 
rent literature in these directions. Coopland is concerned primarily with 
the state of the occult arts in the late fourteenth century, and with defining 
the use of the word “superstition” as applied to medieval people. This he 
hopes to do through the presentation of this one representative text. 

This volume contains the French text, and English translation and an 
earlier Latin text of Oresme’s on the same subject. There are several ap- 
pendices which substantiate the picture of the state of the astrological sciences 
as suggested by Oresme and, at the same time, suggest the apparent depen- 
dence of contemporary authors on him. Coopland’s introduction contains a 
summary biography of Oresme which until the last decade had to be gleaned 
from the secondary monograph literature. He traces the sources of Ores- 
me’s thought from the ancients and the Fathers, and indicates the influence 
of Oresme, especially in his own day and on such figures of greater renown 
as Eustache Deschamps, Pierre D’Ailly and the compiler of the Somnium 
Viridarii. 

Exception could be taken to some of Coopland’s views on the inchoate state 
of science in the Middle Ages. For example, he seems to foster the opinion 
that respect for authority and, more, the medieval Christological and anagog- 
ical view that recognized as God’s province the intricacies of time and 
space, had discouraged or at least slackened the progress of scientific discov- 
ery and method. On the contrary, it has been argued and, we feel, with 
some validity, that the persistent medieval awareness of the universe as 
permeated by Divinity furnishes not only the ground of iis rationality but 


also thereby the very possibility of its scientific comprehension. 
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But to file objections such as these is to be ungrateful for the publication 
and translation of another late medieval text. Only with more work of this 
kind, the publication of texts, the first requisite of scholarship, will it be 
possible to begin to appraise this rich but grossly neglected area of medieval 
scholarship. Until the primary materials are ferreted out from the libraries 
and museums which have harbored (and preserved) them, objective study 
will be impossible and evaluation of these middle years largely speculative. 
Dr. Coopland’s is a service to medieval scholars and historians-at-large. 

New York, N. Y. Joan B. Quick. 


SCIENCE AND THE HumaN ImacinaTion, Aspects of the History and Logic 
of Physical Science. By Mary B. Hesse. New York: Philosophical Library. 
Pp. 171. $3.75. 

In this little book, based on a series of lectures and a Master’s dissertation, 
Dr. Mary B. Hesse, Lecturer in Mathematics in the University of Leeds, un- 
dertakes to do two things. In the first part she reviews the history of 
science to show, among other things, that modern science was born of a 
Christian revolt against some of the intellectualist and antimaterialist pre- 
suppositions of Greek thought. This leads to her major thesis that “we need 
to recover in some sense the idea of science as the handmaid of theology, 
or at least the handmaid of the religious life.” She suggests that this is not, 
primarily, an intellectual problem but that “Such an integration must be 
wrought out in life... .” Moreover it will be social in character for the 
answer must come “from the quality of life of the Christian community.” 

To elucidate her point she undertakes, in the second part, to lead the 
reader to the very frontiers of modern scientific and mathematical thought to 
indicate the search for a reorientation that is under way. Her reason is 
implicit in the following proposition: 

It is not . . . rationalism which is the chief enemy of belief in the twentieth century, 
but the relativism towards which all developments in science and philosophy seem to 
be driving us—the growing conviction that there is no firm ground of belief in any 
of the intellectual systems of the last three hundred years, but that all are relative to 
historical circumstances or to the psychological needs of the individual. 


An anchorage has become an imperative! Dr. Hesse endeavors to show 
that (and how) this can be found in the Christian “perspective.” 

To begin with, she surveys “The Status of Scientific Theories” and then 
proceeds to an analysis of “The Logical Construction of Scientific Concepts” 
and, in disposing of the theses of “Operationalism,” draws the conclusion 


that scientific theories involve two different sorts of concept—those which can be meas- 
ured and therefore operationally defined, and those which enter into theories as part 
of the apparatus for correlating observations. 


This leads her “to look more closely at the actual function of the theoretical 
(or ‘unobservable’) concepts in theories.” And to the conclusion that “the 
most accurate descriptions of the world are more akin to poetry than to 
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mathematical logic.” Her discussion culminates in the suggestion that the 
way out of our intellectual dilemmas, today, lies in a recovery of the art of 
analogical thinking. Moreover she indicates that human “cultural” existence 
is, itself, a kind of analogical “living” since the foundation of a culture is a 
picture of reality. It thus becomes clear that what she has been trying to 
say is that science has arrived at the point where, once again, it is possible 
for men to understand that logic and mathematics are not the only approaches 
to truth. Religion and human imagination may now resume their proper 
roles. As regards the relation between science and religion she shows that 
an either/or attitude is neither tenable nor viable. Therein lies the signi- 
ficance of her discussion of models (and perspectives?) in thinking, and her 


last paragraph. 


How can any transcendental faith be accepted with conviction in the modern world? 
The question must be left unanswered until the answer comes spontaneously from the 
quality of life of the Christian community. 


It is thus that science may, through human imagination, become, through 
human activities, the handmaiden of theology. 

The layman will delight in the simplicity and deftness of this study; the 
scientist, historian, and theologian in the range of her vision when she 
quotes St. Augustine: “Christ is the rock of our physics, our ethics, our 
logic.” 


College of New Rochelle. Evpon M. TALLey. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Tue History or tHe New York City Lecistature. By F. Shaw. New 

York: Columbia University Press. Pp. vi, 300. $4.50. 

The closing decades of the nineteenth century were dark ones for 
municipal political life in New York City. Under the dominance of Tam- 
many Hall bosses, the Board of Aldermen seemed woefully unfit to handle 
the legislative problems of the nation’s first city, fast growing into what later 
made it “the world’s capital city.” The history of the past hundred years 
of political growth in the respective legislative bodies of the city form the 
substance of Mr. Shaw’s new book. It is not his purpose merely to study 
the workings of a single body, the Board of Aldermen, through various 
charter revisions to today’s City Council. Rather the author of this latest 
addition to the Columbia University Studies in the Social Sciences has 
endeavored to integrate his narrative of the city’s legislative functioning with 
the city’s political history. Here we meet the beginning of New York City 
home rule, free of Albany control in 1924, the fateful Proportional Repre- 
sentation reform, and the growth and decline of Tammany Hall influence in 
municipal politics. 

We also meet here the colorful figures of New York City political history 
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ON AUTHORITY AND REVELATION 


The Book on Adler, or a Cycle of Ethico— 
Religious Essays « BY SOREN KIERKEGAARD 
TRANSLATED BY WALTER LOWRIE 


The first English translation of one of Kierkegaard’s most important 
works, The Book on Adler, a penetrating discourse occasioned by the 
specific incident of a deposed priest. This polished example of 
Kierkegaard’s philosophy throws a revealing light on his thinking 
about Christian authority and revelation. 


235 pages. $4.50 


Order from your bookstore, or 
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itself, Charlie Murphy of the Democratic Tammany machine, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Al Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Judge Seabury, McKee, 
LaGuardia, and Earle, Impellitteri, and other leaders of the present day. 
This is an exhaustive study, with complete footnote coverage of valuable 
primary source material. The book also contains fifteen tabular studies, a 
table of pertinent law cases, an extensive bibliography and complete indices. 


THe American Poxitica, Trapirion, And the Men Who Made It. By 
Richard Hofstadter. New York: Vintage Books, Inc. Pp. xi, 381. $.95. 
This is a paper-covered pocket edition of the original, published in 1948 

by Knopf. The reprint is a faithful duplicate of the original. It even 

contains the biographical sketches of eleven prominent American figures, 
among whom are Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, Hoover, Teddy and Franklin 

Roosevelt. 

Professor Hofstadter has culled from the speeches and writings of these 
well-known political leaders the economic, social and political ideas which 
have been part of American history since the Founding Fathers. These ideas 
in their diverse and recurring existential form spell out for Professor 
Hofstadter the American tradition. 

For those who are conversant with the fundamental principles of Madison, 
Jefferson, Hamilton and Jackson, The American Political Tradition should 
prove of no little interest; even a new Lincoln emerges. 
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Tue Late Victorians. A Short History. By Herman Ausubel. New York: 

D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. Pp. 188. $1.25. 

This book is a publication of the “Anvil Originals” series of a higher 
literary type of pocket book, under the auspices of the D. Van Nostrand 
Company. This short history by Herman Ausubel of Columbia University 
endeavors to disprove the thesis that the last decades of nineteenth-century 
England, the twilight of Victorianism, were golden days. The author treats 
the events and personalities of the disturbing social, economic, political, and 
religious problems of that era. More than half the volume is devoted to 
pertinent documents from this late Victorian period. 


NACIMIENTO Y DESARROLLO DE LA FILOSOFIA EN EL Rio DE LA PLata 1536- 
1810. By Guillermo Furlong, S.J. Buenos Aires: Editorial Guillermo Kraft 
Ltda. Pp. 758. 

Philosophy, though highly esteemed in South America, never became truly 
naturalized there. One great lack felt by all those interested in South 
American philosophy was the absence of any work dealing with the philo- 
sophical activity of the early days. Father Furlong’s work does much to fill 
this lack. Although he is interested primarily in the philosophic enterprises 
of Argentina, yet he perforce gives information concerning other countries. 
His competency as an historian is well known, and the present work is a 
worthwhile contribution. In spite of the author’s desire to put the early 
work in the best light, even he admits that early South American philosophy 
was a formal, unoriginal and static thing. It has not changed very much 
even in our day. 


IntRopucTION To LocicaL TuEory. By P. F. Strawson. New York: John 

Wiley & Sons, Inc. Pp. x, 266. $3.50. 

This small volume is meant to give a conspectus of the aims and methods 
of recent logical investigations. It is not so simple that it only deals with 
the superficial nor yet so difficult that only an initiate will be able to follow. 
Fortunately the author carefully explains the signs conventional in Modern 
Logic and his exposition is just what many a teacher of philosophy will 
need. 


MoraLe FonpaMentALe. By Dom Odon Lottin, 0.S.B. (Bibliothéque de 

Théologie, Vol. I.) Tournai: Desclée & Cie. Pp. vii, 546. 

Today the great question concerning Moral Theology is its method. 
A man of the reputation of Dom Odon Lottin will be gladly heard. In his 
long introduction he deals with this problem, and the very title of his book 
indicates that this is the central concern of his work. His construction of 
Moral Theology takes him outside of the Gury-Ballerini tradition which has 
so long been with us, and with so many others in Europe he is trying to 
bring Moral Theology back to the plane of the strictly theological disciplines. 
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He is anxious to build up a structure of theological principles, and casuistry 
is not his concern. Although Dom Lottin is in the new camp, his observa- 
tions are sober and considerate. 


St. THomas Aquinas: THEoLocicaL Texts. Selected and translated with 
notes and an Introduction by Thomas Gilby. New York: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xviii, 423. $3.50. 

Father Gilby, the English Dominican, has done St. Thomas—and those 
who seek to learn from him—a real service with the publication of this 
book. He has translated selected passages from all of St. Thomas’ extant 
works, and arranged them according to the plan of the Summa Theologiae. 
The passages are well selected, varying in length from two lines to two pages. 
The arrangement lends coherence; the translation is exceptionally good. The 
book’s format (small pages, paragraph numbers cross referenced, sources 
listed after each selection) make it eminently suitable for study or reflective 
reading, but do not annoy the reader who would just like to browse through 
St. Thomas’ theological thought. The browsing will be richly rewarded. 


A New Testament ComMENTARY FoR ENcuisH Reapers. By Ronald A. 
Knox. Vol. II: The Acts of the Apostles, St. Paul’s Letters to the 
Churches. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. ix, 322. $3.75. 

The second volume of Msgr. Knox’s New Testament Commentary covers 
the Acts of the Apostles and Paul's first nine epistles (Romans, I and II 
Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, I and II Thes- 
salonians) ; like Volume I, it is meant to be read in conjunction with the 
Knox New Testament. 

Msgr. Knox’s purpose is to “illustrate only those passages whose meaning 
is disputed and those which the ordinary reader is apt to find obscure” 
(p. ix). To achieve that purpose is a doubly difficult task. As an English- 
language commentator for his selected audience, Msgr. Knox cannot simply 
make the Scriptures easy reading; rather he must expose the verse-by-verse 
difficulties inherent in scriptural exegesis and translation, and expose them 
to the “ordinary reader.” Msgr. Knox respects the latter. He justly presumes 
no acquaintance with Greek, which complicates difficulties for both reader 
and author; he also presumes a willingness to read difficult matter with 
close attention and perseverance. He who rises to Msgr. Knox’s challenge 
will find his reward in a deepened understanding of Paul and the Acts in 
this present volume of the three-volume work. 

Msgr. Knox’s commentary is not the last word in scriptural exegesis, nor 
will it be of help to the New Testament scholar. It is not intended to be. 
Sometimes it tends to oversimplify, sometimes to say too much in too small 
a space. But on the whole it should be of real value to Msgr. Knox's “ordi- 
nary reader.” We hope that the magic of his name on a New Testament 
commentary increases their number. 
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Tue Easter Book. By Francis X. Weiser, S.J. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace. Pp. 224. $3.00. 

That wholesome integration of Christian life in all its phases which has 
been so ardently desired and advocated by recent Supreme Pontiffs and 
vigorously promoted by the “Liturgical Movement” should receive an 
impetus from this interesting little book. It is a companion work to the 
author’s The Christmas Book and serves the same excellent purpose of 
exploring the origins of many present-day festival practices, both profane 
and religious. 

One well versed in antiquarian lore would be the only competent critic on 
the information gathered here. We wish only to congratulate the author 
because we feel that a book of this kind does our industrial age a great 
service in teaching how daily living can be integrated with liturgical practice. 

Nowhere else but under the common denominator of religious worship 
could one ever find between the covers of one book such disparate expressions 
of Easter rites as that of the annual egg-rolling party on the White House 
lawn and St. Jerome’s praise of farm-hands singing the joyous alleluia at 
their toil. Father Weiser shows us that we can learn from our forefathers 
in the Faith how to chant as we work and how it is possible to harmonize 
joyful alleluias even on the assembly line. 


TRUTH AND THE PuHiLosopny oF TEACHING. By Etienne Gilson and Anton 
C. Pegis. (The McAuley Lectures 1953). West Hartford, Conn.; Saint 
Joseph College. Pp. 28. $1.00. 

Curistian Humanism IN Letters. By Howard Patch and others. (The Mc- 
Auley Lectures 1954.) West Hartford, Conn.: Saint Joseph College. Pp. 
67. $1.00. 

This lecture series in honor of Mary Catherine McAuley, Foundress of the 
Congregation of the Sisters of Mercy, which conducts St. Joseph College, 
maintains an exceptionally fine quality of greatness. 

The subject of the 1953 series is Truth and the Philosophy of Teaching. 
The lecturers are the two world-renowned scholars of the Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies in Toronto: Etienne Gilson, who spoke on “The Emi- 
nence of Teaching,” and Anton C. Pegis, who spoke on “Teaching and the 
Freedom to Learn.” 

The subject of the 1954 series is Christian Humanism in Letters. Three 
distinguished Professors of English divided this subject into three parts. 
Dr. Howard R. Patch of Smith College spoke on “the Individual and the 
Type in Medieval Literature;” Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity discussed “Renaissance Humanism and the American Catholic Mind ;” 
Professor H. Marshall McLuhan of the University of Toronto treated “Catho- 
lic Humanism and Modern Letters.” 

St. Joseph College is to be congratulated for its apposite tribute to its 
honorable Foundress and for making that tribute available to an appreciative 


public. 
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Jupaism. Postbiblical and Talmudic Period. Edited by Salo W. Baron and 
Joseph L. Blau. New York: Liberal Arts Press. Pp. xxvi, 245. $3.00. 
The function of this book is to introduce the reader to important elements 

of the literature of the Jews from the post-exilic period down to the Middle 

Ages. Since the Hebrew canon does not accept the deuterocanonical books 

of the Bible, selections of the deuterocanonical writings are here given. There 

are also passages from Philo and Josephus. Needless to say, there are many 

Talmudic selections. Wisely there has been included a part of the recently 

found Dead Sea Scrolls. The selections are well chosen and the introduc- 

tion excellent. 


THe SiruaTion or Poetry. By Jacques and Raissa Maritain. New York: 

Philosophical Library. Pp. 85. $2.75. 

Marshall Suther has finely englished these Maritainian essays from 
Situation de la Poésie into a neat, handy volume. Mme. Maritain, herself a 
poet, writes on “Sense and Non-Sense in Poetry” and “Magic, Poetry, and 
Mysticism.” Her philosopher husband Jacques writes about “The Experience 
of the Poet” and “Concerning Poetic Knowledge.” 

The situation of poetry within the structure of man’s indestructible spirit 
as well as in the temporal order constitute the twofold sense according to 
which “Poetry” is here considered. 

These qualitative, compact essays must be ruminatingly read to appreciate 
their penetrating insight. They essay a Thomistic-buttressed study of Poetry’s 
inscape. With sensitive sureness, the Maritains show the significance of “the 
coming to consciousness of Poetry” in relation to Mysticism, Magic, and 
Knowledge. 

A familiarity with St. Thomas’ philosophy and an acquaintance with M, 
Maritain’s work are prerequisites for this study. 


Art anp Inpustry. The Principles of Industrial Design. By Herbert Read. 
New York: Horizon Press. Pp. xvi, 234. 130 Illustrations. $6.00. 
Aristotle once wrote that men love to learn. An indication of this, he said, 

is their love for their senses, especially the sense of sight. Up to now and 
but for a few exceptions, the machine age has been a striking failure when 
it has come to supplying objects which are a joy to look at. Fortunately, 
industry is becoming style-conscious. Art and Industry was first issued 
twenty years ago to prod the manufacturing world into an awareness that 
the mass-made product need not be ugly. 

This first American edition, now revised and brought up to date, is 
dedicated to the proposition that a standardized machine-made object can 
possess the power of evoking visual delight. It points out what the machine 
can do superlatively well—reproduce with unfailing and unrivaled precision 
those objects whose plastic form appeals to the aesthetic sensibility with 
much the same abstract type of beauty as a Chinese porcelain vase of the 
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Sung dynasty. The book scrutinizes also the materials used in production 
so as to discover in each the innate qualities that can be exploited by the 
skilled designer. One hundred and thirty photographs of industrial products 
are exhibited as evidence for the truth of the book’s thesis and they are a 
triumphant demonstration of what the machine can do if used intelligently. 
A student of art may quarrel with the author’s theory of art in industrial 
design, but the principles he has adopted could hardly be presented with 
more clarity. The general reader may find this an exciting book, for a 
familiarity with the illustrations will provide him with unfailing touchstones 
of good design and will noticeably enlarge his powers of response to subtler 
forms of symmetry and proportion that constitute the beauty of good plastic 


design. 


Or Time AND THE CALENDAR. By Elizabeth Achelis. New York: Hermitage 

House. Pp. 132. $2.75. 

During the past year much has been written on the subject of calendar 
reform. The arguments advanced by the World Calendar Association look 
primarily to the economic advantages in the field of industrial and vital 
statistics. Of Time and the Calendar, by Elizabeth Achelis, President of the 
World Calendar Association, is basically a restatement, in an elementary 
manner, of such arguments as have been proposed by C. D. Morris, Harold 
Watkins (“Time Counts”), and others. 

But instead of trusting her account of the complexities and confusion of 
our present calendar to convince the reader of the need for reform, the author 
tries his patience with crusading innuendoes. Her claim, for instance, that 
“sectarian, self-centered, narrow thinking must give way to wider universal 
fields of thought,” and her quotation from Professor Nilsson that time- 
reckoning must be emancipated “from the fetters of religious cult,” seem 
offensive. Those arguments and appeals which are truly valid seem less so 
in the company of such unwarranted statements. 

The development of the history of the calendar is well done and makes 
interesting reading. For one unfamiliar with the question of calendar reform 
and the World Calendar, this book will provide a short introduction to the 
problem and its proposed solution. 
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